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Survey of the World. 


The President begins 
his message, which was 
transmitted to Con- 
gress on Monday, with a reference to the 
evidences on every hand of individual 
and national prosperity. American lib- 
erty, he says, is more firmly established 
than ever before, and the republic was 
never so strong ; the Government has ad- 
hered to its foundation principles and 
abated none of them in dealing with our 
new peoples and possessions. Much 
space is given to a history of the negotia- 
tions with the Powers for the open door 
in China, the origin of the Boxer out- 
break, the siege and relief of the lega- 
tions, and the recent attempts to reach a 
settlement. Speaking of the question of 
indemnity the President says: 

“T am disposed to think that due compensa- 
tion may be made in part by increased guaran- 
tees of security for foreign rights and immuni- 
ties, and, most important of all, by the opening 


of China to the equal commerce of all the 
world.” 


Message of the 
President 


Commending the international conven- 
tion for the regulation of the liquor trade 
in Africa, he adds that he would gladly 
see it applied to the liquor traffic with all 
uncivilized peoples, especially in’ the 
Western Pacific. The reference to the 
Boer War is unimportant, relating only 
to the seizure of neutral cargoes. Atten- 
tion is directed to our fine exhibit at the 
Paris Fair and to the fact that this na- 
tion surpassed all others in the number 
of prizes received. The temporary agree- 
ment as to the Alaskan boundary is said 
to be at best but an unsatisfactory make- 
shift, which should not be suffered to de- 
lay the speedy establishment of the true 
frontier line. A renewal of last year’s 
recommendation that jurisdiction over 


such a case as the lynching of the Italians 
at Tallulah be conferred upon the Fed- 
eral Courts is followed by a denunciation 
of lynching as a reproach upon our civ- 
ilization. Japan is very highly praised ; 
her influence, the President says, in pro- 
moting peace, order and fair commerce 
in the far East can hardly be overesti- 
mated. The MHay-Pauncefote Canal 
treaty, not yet ratified, is ‘“ commended to 
the early attention” of the Senate. The 
Presidently mildly lectures that body for 
failing to act upon the treaties of reci- 
procity. The policy of reciprocity is so 
equitable and has so repeatedly been ap- 
proved by the people, he says, that neither 
branch of Congress ought to hesitate 
about giving full — to it. 


. J 
SE Turning to the country’s 
finances, the President points 

Affairs 

to the surplus revenue and 
the enormous exports of the past year. 
With an account of the effect of the new 
Financial law are found the following re- 
marks: 

“Tt will be the duty, as I am sure it will be 

the disposition, of the Congress to provide 
whatever further legislation is needed to in- 
sure the continued parity under all conditions 
between our two forms of metallic money, 
silver and gold. The party in power 
is committed to such legislation as will better 
make the currency responsive to the varying 
needs of business at all seasons and in all sec- 
tions.” : 
A reduction of $30,000,000 in war taxes 
is recommended, the tax on bequests of a 
charitable or educational character to be 
included. A brief argument for ship sub- 
sidy legislation is followed by a repetition 
of the utterance of last year’s message 
upon trusts, with the additional remark 
that restraint upon injurious ccmbina- 
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tions should be applied promptly. The 
long passage concerning the Philippines 
is mainly historical, a full copy of the in- 
structions to the Taft Commission ap- 
pearing in it. The late reports of the 
Commission show, the President says, an 
encouraging advance toward insuring the 
benefits of liberty and good government 
to the Filipinos. He still thinks that a 
cable should be laid from San Francisco 
to Hawaii and Manila. After the con- 
clusion of the Cuban Convention’s labors 
he will transmit to Congress the new con- 
stitution for consideration and ‘ such ac- 
tion as may be deemed advisable.” Point- 
ing out the demands of the coast defenses, 
the military posts and the islands, the 
President says that we need an army of 
about 60,000 men, and that during: the 
present conditions in Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines he ought to have authority to in- 
crease the number to 100,000, with power 
also to enlist 15,000 Filipinos. He com- 
mends Secretary Root’s plan of- detailing 
officers from the line to fill vacancies in 
the staff departments. Secretary Long’s 
recommendations for new ships are ap- 
proved, the need of a new Hall of Rec- 
ords is mentioned, and Congress is urged 
to support the Civil Service Commission 
with the appropriations which its work 
requires. The message closes with the 
warning that “in our great prosperity 
we must guard against the danger it in- 
vites of extravagant expenditures.” The 
President is confident, however, that the 
iegislation of the session will furnish an 
example of “ that wise economy which in 
a season of plenty husbands for the fu- 


ture.” 
& 


Secretary Long's — gate 4 of the 
Report avy asks for more 
ships, but not so many 

as either the General Board or the Board 
of Construction would have Congress 
provide for. All that are found in their 
long lists “are desirable,” he says, “in 
the prospective development of our naval 
force,” but in view of the number of ves- 
sels already authorized, some of which 
are hardly begun (he gives a list of fifty- 
three now in process of construction), he 
thinks that at this session Congress 
should be asked for only two battle ships, 
two armored cruisers, six light-draught 
gunboats, some small craft for the rivers 
in our insular possessions, three colliers, 
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two training ships, a repair ship and one 
transport. He speaks of the growing 
need of officers for sea duty, the Depart- 
ment being at times seriously embar- 
rassed by lack of officers required for 
manning properly the vessels which are 
wanted for immediate service. The sup- 
ply will be more inadequate when the 
ships now approaching completion are 
ready for use. An addition of not less 
than 5,000 men to the enlisted force must 
then be made. In order that the sea-far- 
ing class may be brought into touch with 
the naval service in time of peace and 
thus be prepared for useful auxiliary 
work in time of war, he urges Congress 
to provide for enrolling a Naval Reserve 
of a national character, in addition to the 
Naval Militia, which is under the control 
and regulations of the States. The Sec- 
retary gives a full history of the negotia- 
tions concerning the contracts for armor 
plate, which were recently ended in a sat- 
isfactory agreement, and also a long and 
interesting account of the admirable serv- 
ice and exciting experience of the ma- 
rines in China. Six submarine torpedo 
boats of the Holland type have been or- 
dered, at a cost of $170,000 each. Re- 
ferring to the unjust operation of the 
present method of bestowing rewards for 
conspicuous gallantry or extraordinary 
heroism—the advancement of some to the 
serious injury of others—he points to the 
remedy provided by two bills now pend- 
ing, one of which would prevent interfer- 
ence with regular promotion by such ad- 
vancement, while the other would create 
three elasses of medals. 


& 


The House Committee 
on Military Affairs has 
received an Army bill 
from Secretary Root, of the War Depart- 
ment, and also one from General Miles. 
The Department bill, the terms of which 
concerning the size of the army, at least, 
will probably be accepted in the House, 
provides for a minimum force of 58,924 
men, which the President in his discre- 
tion may increase to a maximum of 96,- 
766. For example, the fifteen regiments 
of cavalry may be expanded from 12,045 
men to 18,525, and the thirty regiments 
of infantry from 24,080 to 55,080. This 
bi!l would also authorize the President to 
enlist and organize 12,000 Filipinos and 
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one regiment of natives in Porto Rico, 
the officers of these native forces to be 
taken from the regular army, and no na- 
tive to hold rank higher than that of 
major. General Miles’s bill would make 
an army of 76,730 men (upon the ratio 
of one soldier to every thousand of popu- 
lation), with 5,086 non-combatants, and 
it would empower the President at his 
discretion to enlist an auxiliary force of 
20,000. Each bill therefore provides for 
an army of about 100,000 men when the 
situation requires so many. There are 
nearly 100,000 now in the service. Gen- 
eral Miles would have a General, one 
Lieutenant-General, seven Major-Gen- 
erals and twenty-one brigadiers. The 
Department bill has no General in it, and 
but one Lieutenant-General, with six 
Major-Generals and fifteen brigadiers. 
A very important provision of the De- 
partment bill (upon the principle of 
which General Miles also insists) is that 
which is designed to abolish permanent 
tenure and bureaucracy in the staff corps 
by requiring transfers to and from the 
line. Vacancies in the corps which can- 
not be filled by promotion by seniority 
from the staff are to be filled by details 
for four years from the line; but it is also 
provided that vacancies at the head of 
the staff corps may be filled by appoint- 
ment “from the officers of the army at 
large” for terms of four years, “ unless 
sooner terminated by the President.” It 
is stated that the House Committee op- 
poses this change and will strive to pre- 
serve the system of permanent tenyre for 
the staff; also that the provision of the 
Department bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint volunteer officers to the 
regular army, but not to positions above 
the grade of second lieutenant, is not sat- 
isfactory to the committee, which prefers 
that such appointments may be made to 
any grade. The creation of new regi- 
ments and the addition of several officers 
to each of the staff departments will 
cause rapid promotion throughout the 
list, but the volunteer officers appointed 
to fill the vacancies must be examined. 


x od 


In response to the 
call issued by ex- 
Mayor Hewitt and 
other prominent men, an_ interesting 
meeting was held last week in the hall of 


Reform Movement 
in New York 
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the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
which was crowded with members of the 
Chamber and other representative citi- 
zens. The chief address was that of Mr. 
Hewitt, who narrated his experience in 
the office of Mayor to show how the 
Mayor’s great power could be used to 
suppress or restrain vice. Under his in- 
structions the disorderly places had been 
closed by the Chief of Police, who ad- 
mitted to him that some of his subordi- 
nate officers had become well-to-do by 
collecting a tax on vice, but accounted 
for his own wealth by saying that oppor- 
tunities for profitable speculation in Wall 
Street had been given to him by his 
friends. Some of the other speakers de- 
scribed the deplorable conditions now ex- 
isting in the tenement districts. A reso- 
lution was passed for the appointment by 
the chairman of a committee of fifteen to 
co-operate with other committees or or- 
ganizations in watching carefully the ac- ° 
tion of the authorities and to ascertain 
whether they do their duty in preventing 
or eradicating vice. This committee, ap- 
pointed three days later, has for its chair- 
man James C. Carter, president of the 
Bar Association and the leader of the 
New York bar. The other members are 
Dr. Felix Adler, an energetic philanthro- 
pist; John S. Kennedy, railroad capital- 
ist; Jacob H. Schiff, a banker, deeply in- 
terested in charities; John H. Rhoades, 
president of a savings bank; Alfred T. 
White, a merchant who built a large 
block of model tenements some years 
ago; Joel B. Erhardt, formerly Collector 
of the Port and Police Commissioner ; 
Charles Sprague Smith, professor in 
Columbia University and president of 
the People’s Institute ; Alexander E. Orr, 
president of the Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion; George Foster Peabody, banker; 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., president of the 
Long Island Railroad Company; Adrian 
Iselin, Jr., banker ; Robert W. De Forest, 
lawyer, counsel for prominent railroad 
companies, and president of several char- — 
itable societies; Frederick D. Tappen, 
president of a national bank; and the 
Rev. Dr. Paddock, rector of the pro- 
cathedral in the tenement district. The 
committee is universally regarded as one 
of great strength and influence. Croker 
has been interviewed in London, where 
he declares that the reformers are not 
sincere but are working for the Repub- 
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lican party. In connection with the at- 
tack upon the official protectors of vice 
should be mentioned the report of the 
commission appointed to revise the new 
charter of the city. The commission has 
sought to concentrate power and respon- 
sibility. Its ‘most important recom- 
mendations are that the power of abso- 
lute removal of subordinates be given to 
the Mayor throughout his term; that a 
single head be substituted for the bi-par- 
tisan Police Board of four persons; that 
one branch, the Council, of the city legis- 
lature be abolished, and the power of the 
other, the Board of Aldermen, be in- 
creased; that control of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment be vested 
in elected officers, and that no extension 
of municipal ownership be'made. An 
elaborate scheme for the reorganization 
of the Board of Education and numer- 
ous other changes are included in the re- 
port, which touches almost every part of 


tke charter. 
x 


Five committees, each com- 
be ee posed of six delegates, hav- 

ing been appointed for the 
consideration of projects for a constitu- 
tion, scarcely anything will be done by 
the Constitutional Convention until these 
projects or propositions are well in hand. 
A resolution expressing sorrow at the 
departure of General Lee was rejected 
unanimously because those who proposed 
it ascertained that certain other delegates 
intended to attack him. Gualberto Gomez 
gave notice last week that he would offer 
an answer to the address made by Gen- 
eral Wood when he opened the conven- 
tion. Whereupon Sefior Sanguily ob- 
jected strenuously, saying that the ad- 
dress was a military order which did not 
call for an answer, and that any discus- 
sion of it might affect the good relations 
existing between Cuba and the United 
States. Upon his motion it was voted, 
by a majority of 22 to 5, that the conven- 
tion would not under any circumstances 
answer the address. This excited the 
anger of Gomez, who asserted that the 
convention had shown cowardice. <A 


meeting has been held in Havana, with 
General Maximo Gomez presiding, to 
protest against the appointment of Mgr. 
Sbarretti to be Bishop of the Havana 
diocese. 


It was said that the Bishop 
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came as an envoy of atiniexation atid was 
not in sympathy with the Cuban people. 
General Gomez advised that all the mu- 
nicipalities should send telegrams to him 
asking him to leave the island, and even 
said that in the circumstances a resort to 
violence would be justifiable. At a din- 
ner in Santiago Sir William Van Horne 
explained thaf the purpose of the Cuba 
Company was to develop the resources of 
the eastern part of the island, and that it 
expected to complete within eighteen 
months its project for the connection of 
Santiago with Havana by rail. The com- 
pany is now operating without a fran- 
chise, but is building the road on its own 
lands. Sir William also said that the 
company would not import workmen 
from Jamaica, but would employ Cubans. 
A rumor is published that our Govern- 


‘ment intends to retain possession of the 


Isle of Pines. The act of Congress for 
the government of Porto Rico provides 
that the people may get rid of the tariff 
duties now imposed by enacting a sys- 
tem of local taxation to meet the Govern- 
ment’s necessities. A leading newspaper 
in San Juan argues that the tariff should 
be retained, as the most convenient means 
of raising the needed reventie. The new 
Delegate to Congress from Porto Rico, 
Sefior Federico Degetau, is a graduate of 
Madrid University, a member of many 
scientific and philanthropic societies, and 
the author of several novels and scientific 
works published it: French or Spanish. 
Under the monarchy he was always a 
Republican. He was one of the Commis- 
sioners sent in 1896 to ask Spain for au- 
tonomy, and in 1898 he represented 
Ponce in the Spanish Cortes. 


& 


The committee appointed 
eon org by the General Assembly 

ston of the Presbyterian Church 
to ascertain whether the denomination 
desires to do anything in the direction of 
changing or explaining the Westminster 
Confession of Faith is called to meet this 
week and consider the returns already re- 
ceived from the presbyteries. While no 
complete list appears as yet, there 1s 
enough known to give a reasonable fore- 
cast. Out of the 232 presbyteries a con- 
siderable number, over 20, are in foreign 
lands, connected with the Mission Board, 
and do not, as a rule, participate in su 
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matters, preferring to leave the decision 
of such questions to those at home, with 
whom they are more vital. There re- 
main then a little over 200 presbyteries. 
Of these about 172 have been classified, 
and 46 favor dismissal of the whole 
question, while 126 urge some action, a 
new creed, a supplementary or explana- 
tory statement or revision of the old Con- 
fession. In many cases the final vote of 
the presbytery scarcely indicates its ac- 
tual desire, inasmuch as three or per- 
haps all four of the propositions received 
support. One significant illustration of 
the difficulty of arriving at a just conclu- 
sion is furnished by the New York pres- 
bytery, where the vote stood 71 to 71, and 
the Moderator, himself having already 
been included ‘in the roll call, cast the de- 
cisive vote in favor of dismissal of the 
whole subject, while Brooklyn voted 
strongly for some changes. Similarly 
in Philadelphia the formal vote was for 
dismissal, but taking the city as a whole 
the desire for some change was very evi- 
dent. Another consideration. appears, 
and here again New York furnishes an 
excellent illustration. The vote against 
dismissal included most of the active 
pastors of the city, and it is regarded by 
many as a fair inference that could the 
vote of the church members be secured 
there would be a strong majority in fa- 
vor of some modification of the present 
subscription. It is becoming increasing- 
ly manifest on every hand that there are 
very, very few, even of the more con- 
servative, who are satisfied with the Con- 
fession as itis. The greater part of those 
even who vote for dismissal appear to do 
so under the feeling that the present is 
an inopportune time to raise the question 
and that the great variety of opinions 
renders any harmonious and. generally 
approved action impracticable. Here 
lies the great hope of the anti-revision- 
ists, who claim that the vote for dismissal 
really outclasses the vote for change, in- 
asmuch as that vote includes such very 
diverse elements. Those who are in fa- 
vor of revision cannot, they say, be 
brought to side with those who demand a 
new creed, while to the latter any mere 
explanatory statement or any revision is 
absolutely inadequate and hence value- 
less. There are some interesting facts to 
be noted. The 46 presbyteries voting 
against revision represent about one-half 
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of the entire communicant membership of 
the church and one-fifth of the number 
of presbyteries, altho in the Assembly 
they would represent a larger proportion 
owing to their larger size. They include 
Allegheny, Kansas City, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg and St. Louis. 
And yet, as is noted above, a vote by 
churches in two of the largest of these 
would in all probability show a strong 
majority in favor of some change. What 
action the committee will take it is of 
course impossible to forecast. It is un- 
derstood, however, that there will be no 
haste in the matter. There is no desire 
to secure early decision, the purpose be- 
ing to obtain the best results whether 
those are available promptly or may re- 
quire some few years for preparation. 


a 


The United Free 
less — Free Church of Scotland 

having accomplished 
its organization is accommodating itself 
to its new name and preparing to meet 
the varied questions that will force them- 
selves upon it for discussion. The mut- 
terings of dissent are taking shape, but 
just how permanent that shape will be re- 
mains to be seen. A number of ministers 
in the north and west Highlands are 
forming themselves into presbyteries, 
and a somewhat rash statement went out 
that the entire Highlands had revolted 
against the union. This does not seem 
to be borne out by the facts, and for the 
most part the congregations of both 
Churches are accepting the situation cor- 
dially. There are various blunders re- 
ported in the use of the new name, even 
clerks of Assembly making an occasional 
slip. Lookers-on comment in varied 
terms. Members of the Establishment, 
chiefly in England, watch to see what the 
effect will be upon the Established 
Church in Scotland, and affirm that quite 
a number of the Free Churchmen, espe- 
cially wealthy laymen who are opposed 
to the Establishment, not so much in 
principle as in its manifestation, and are 
not disposed to identify themselves with 
the very pronounced disestablishment 
spirit of the United Church, will little by 
little withdraw from the United Free 
Church and connect themselves either with 
the Established Church (Presbyterian) 
or with the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
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‘land. To what degree these prophecies 
will be justified remains to be seen in the 
future. Others watch to see what posi- 
tion the new body will assume in matters 
of public interest, such as social questions 
and doctrinal discussions. The Free 
Church has beer’ for the most part con- 
servative ; the United Church rather more 
liberal, and just which element will con- 
trol in the union is a subject of inter- 
ested discussion. In general the outlook 
seems favorable for strong and aggres- 
sive work to be done by the new body. 


oe 


The Colombian revolu- 
tion still continues. Ac- 
cording to one trustworthy source the 
rebels have seized the principal seaports 
of the republic, while according to an- 
other, equally trustworthy, the rebels 
have been utterly routed by the Govern- 
ment troops with a loss of three guns and 
two generals. It has just been announced 
that a republic was proclaimed last sum- 
mer in the Bolivian province of Acre. 
The country is wild and unexplored, and 
borders Brazil and Bolivia. A short time 
ago it was learned that the land was rich 
in rubber, hence a large tide of immigra- 
tion was turned into it. Bolivia, how- 
ever, taxed the settlers so heavily that the 
leaders met and organized a government, 
electing one Galvez president. Galvez, 
however, was unable to raise an army, al- 
tho he had plenty of time to do so before 
the Bolivian troops could arrive. The 
mass of the settlers, however, were not 
very hostile to Bolivia, for when the 
troops of the latter did arrive they met lit- 
tle resistance, and brought the republic 
of Acre back again under Bolivian con- 
trol. During this time Brazil sent some 
troops to the border to protect the rights 
of her subjects, and it is said that these 
troops hampered the Bolivian troops in 
their work of reclaiming the revolting 
province. This has led to some inter- 
change of notes between Brazil and Bo- 
livia. Bolivia is also likely to have trou- 
ble with Chile, for it was reported last 
week that the Bolivian Congress in se- 
cret session rejected the proposals of 
Chile that the final settlement of the long 
standing dispute with Bolivia in regard 
to the occupation of Bolivian territory 
during and after the war between Chile, 
on the side, and Bolivia and Peru on the 
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other, should be adjusted. The principal 
points upon which stress was laid are as 
follows : 

“ First—That Bolivia shall make no further 


claim to the right to a port on the seaboard of 
the Pacific. 


“ Second-—That the sovereign rights of Chile 
over all territory occupied during and after the 
war should be formally recognized. - 

“ Third—-That in consideration of these con- 
ditions the Bolivian Government should be per- 
mitted to establish Custom Houses on Chilean 
territory, appointing Bolivian officials to collect 
the import and export duties. 

“ Fourth—That Bolivia should have the right 

to impose duties upon Chilean merchandise 
imported into the Republic, a privilege denied 
to the Bolivian Government under existing ar- 
rangements.” 
As Bolivia has rejected these terms Chile 
will probably renounce the armistice now 
in force, and reopen hostilities with Bo- 
livia after the lapse of the twelve months 
stipulated in the protocol of 1884. This 
action will doubtless draw Bolivia and 
Peru closer together than ever before; 
and hence as we have pointed out before, 
the Tacna and Arica question between 
Chile and Peru and the seaport question 
between Chile and Bolivia, if not speed- 
ily settled, may start up a war in which 
more than the directly interested parties 
will take part. The long standing dis- 
pute between France and Brazil over the 
boundary between Brazil and French 
Guiana has at last been settled by the 
Swiss arbitrator. Brazil gets 147,000 
square miles of the disputed territory 
and France 3,000 square miles. We have 
just received mail advices from Caracas 
telling of the terrible earthquake that oc- 
curred last month in Venezuela. Not 
since the famous earthquake in 1812 has 
there been another so dreadful as this. 
The area affected includes the most pop- 
ulous portion of Venezuela as well as 
many miles out at sea. In fact, this was 
one of the most extensive seismic commo- 
tions of modern times. Little damage, 
however, was done to persons. 


& 


President Kruger is not 
having as much success as 
he evidently anticipated. 
The French crowds in Paris, as else- 
where, have cheered him most freely; he 
has been received by the French authori- 
ties with elaborate courtesies; votes of 
sympathy from the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate have soothed him, and the 
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Paris Municipal Council has voted him a 
gold medal, while his name will adorn one 
of the new avenues of the city. Notwith- 
standing all this there is no practical re- 
sult. France refuses to intervene, and, 
in the words of an ex-Minister, “ France 
has got Kruger, but England has got the 
Transvaal.” There was, however, per- 
haps an.even more bitter disappointment 
awaiting the veteran Boer. Mr. Leyds 
had given him very clearly to understand 
that German sympathy would be not 
merely apparently but forcibly on his 
side, and Berlin was looked forward to 
with even more of anticipation than 
Paris. Here again he has been disap- 
pointed. An official intimation has been 
given that Emperor William regrets that 
in consequences of previous arrangements 
he will be unable to receive him, and the 
Boer statesman is to proceed direct from 
Cologne to Holland. The German press 
announces that his visit is not agreeable 
to Germany, his aim being to obtain in- 
tervention in South Africa, and claims 
that it would be a grave political mistake, 
even a crime, to allow him to entertain a 
spark of hope for practical support from 
Germany. He is charged with having 
encouraged a useless guerrilla warfare 
and directly disregarded Germany’s ad- 
vice, when he might still have followed it. 
Even Belgium turns the cold shoulder, 
and announces that in view of certain 
demonstrations at Liége she will be bet- 
ter pleased if Oom Paul goes direct to 
Holland without passing through her ter- 
ritory. As if perhaps to counterbalance 
these disappointments word comes from 
South Africa of a reinvigoration of the 
fighting qualities of the men Kruger has 
left behind him. . De Wet and Steyn are 
fighting with old time vigor, and more 
than old time success, and have succeeded 
in capturing quite a company of British 
troops. Even London does not withhold 
its meed of praise for the plucky Boers, 
altho it indorses very fully the appoint- 
ment of General Kitchener in full control 
of affairs in that region, with the expec- 
tation that the days of the guerrilla are 
numbered. From Cape Colony come 
rumblings of discontent, and charges of 
undue severity on the part of the British 
troops, to which reply is made that there 
has not been a case proven yet of such se- 
verity where it was not made inevitable 
by treachery. Returning soldiers are 
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welcomed in London, and the retiring 
Lord Wolseley is feted with a sense of 
relief in view of the approach of Lord 
Roberts, who has survived the plot 
against his life in South Africa, and is 
the idol of the army and the nation. 


a 


Naples has been for some 
time in the control of an 
organization called the 
“ Camorra,” which appears to have many 
of the characteristics of the New York 
Tammany Society. Its leader, Signor 
Casale, had as tight a hold over the city 
as Mr. Croker has over New York. The 
municipal and provincial councils were 
full of his creatures. The Mayor himself 
existed onlyon sufferance, while contracts 
between the municipality and steamship, 
electrical and other companies were con- 
tingent upon payment of substantial sub- 
sidies to this leader and his representa- 
tives. Commissions in the police force 
were sold at a fixed tariff; policemen 
who failed to release murderers and oth- 
er criminals in close touch with the or- 
ganization were frequently transplanted, 
and official inquiries into municipal cor- 
ruption inevitably came to a standstill be- 
fore Signor Casale’s occult but irresist- 
ible opposition. At last the Socialists set 
about securing freedom, and through 
their organ presented full charges 
against this leader, who was a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies and a lord of 
the Municipal Provincial Council. He, 
confident in his position, undertook to 
prosecute the paper for libel, and in the 
very exuberance of his boldness conced- 
ed to its representatives the right to 
prove their charges. The issue was fairly 
fought out before the Neapolitan tribu- 
nal and the boss, after a futile attempt to 
escape, has been compelled to beat a re- 
treat and resign his membership in Par- 
liament and in the Provincial Council. 
There appears to be a general feeling of 
relief all around and much credit is given 
to the Socialists for the courage and abil- 
ity they have shown in the trial, while, in 
view of the general situation, the judges 
also should probably receive hearty com- 
mendation. The matter has been brought 
up in the Chamber of Deputies at Rome, 
and the Government has been criticised 
for its permissive course in such matters, 
failing to exercise what every one feels 


A Neapolitan 
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to be its legitimate influence. This ac- 

tion of the Naples Socialists, taken to- 

gether with the recent attack upon the 

Mafia in Milan and a campaign against 

municipal corruption inaugurated in Pal- 

ermo, seems to indicate a great advance. 
wt 


The relations between 
Turkey and the . 
United States the Turkish Govern- 
ment and our own are 
coming again into public notice. The 
demand for indemnity for the Harpitt 
buildings has been steadily if not insist- 
ently pressed by Mr. Griscom in the ab- 
sence in this country of Minister Straus. 
So far there appears to have been no very 
great advance made, altho there is no 
backward step, and that is regarded as so 
much clear gain. To the indemnity 
question has been added that of the ac- 
ceptance of a United States Consul at 
Harpit. Last summer Dr. Thomas H. 
Norton was appointed to that position, 
and went to Constantinople to secure his 
exequatur or official recognition. That 
has been refused as yet, but our Govern- 
ment is not yielding in its demand and ex- 
pects ere long to be successful. The 
war ship “ Kentucky,” on its way to the 
Philippines, was directed to call at 
Smyrna, and immediately the Ottoman 
Minister at Washington visited the 
State Department to learn whether this 
visit was hostile in its intent. He was in- 
formed that it was not, but at the same 
time was given to understand that the 
United States did not look with favor 
upon the continued refusal of the Turk- 
ish Government to decline its very just 
requests. Then another element was in- 
troduced. The Turkish Government 
has been looking around for some way 
of paying the indemnity which should not 
prejudice it in its discussions with the 
other Powers who are presenting similar 
claims. At the time of the Cuban war 
the Sultan was greatly interested in the 
achievement of the American fleet, and 
ever since then there has been more or 
less discussion in regard to strengthening 
the Turkish fleet. These discussions 
have taken shape in negotiations with the 
Cramps, at Philadelphia, for a battle 
ship to be built by them, and, as in nu- 
merous similar instances, it was affirmed 
that the Turkish Government would 
manage this bargain in such a way as to 
eke out a sum for the indemnity, secur- 





ing thus the payment of the cash without 
necessarily involving the diplomatic ob- 
ligation. When the matter was first 
spoken of general denials were made, but 
the completion of an agreement is now 
announced by which the Cramps are to 
build a war vessel for a certain sum, out 
of which they are to pay the indemnity 
for the Harpit buildings. 
& 


Vandalism in As if the record of atroci- 

China ties was not yet complete 
Germany and France have 
done a thing which, while not in itself as 
bad as the wholesale slaughter and out- 
rage by the troops, will emphasize before 
the world the spirit in which they are con- 
ducting their campaign. Among the cu- 
riosities of the empire which has always 
attracted foreigners and been one of the 
monuments of which the Chinese them- 
selves are proud is the observatory at 
Peking. It is true that the instruments 
are somewhat antiquated, having been 
placed there very nearly two centuries 
ago by the Jesuits, but they are still serv- 
iceable, and aside from that are of in- 
terest for their magnificence. Under the 
pretext that it was hardly safe to leave 
such interesting relics to the mercy of the 
Chinese the German and French officials 
have appropriated them, made what they 
considered an equitable division and 
packed them up for the benefit of Paris 
and Berlin. The Chinese make no pro- 
test, recognizing the absolute inutility of 
it. The other Powers have entered their 
objection, but as yet without avail, and 
it looks very much as if one of the most 
atrocious robberies that has ever been 
committed is to be put down to the credit 
of General von Waldersee and the 
French officers. Punitive expeditions 
continue, tho of no very great im- 
portance, and in Peking the effect of 
the occupation is manifest in ie flocking 
of the Chinese to the quarters under the 
care of the American troops, where they 
are sure of something like protection as 
against the depredations of the Germans, 
French and Russians. The negotiations 
continue. There are reports that the com- 
missioners are considering a proposition 
to the Empress-Dowager that she herself 
shall be safeguarded and allowed a suf- 
ficient income on condition of returning 
to Peking and yielding all authority into 
the hands of the Emperor. 


The Reciprocity Treaties and the Senate. 
By the Hon. John W. Foster, 


Ex-SECRETARY OF STATE. 


HATEVER difference of opinion 
may exist among American cit- 
izens respecting the policy of 

territorial expansion, all seem to beagreed 
upon the desirability of commercial ex- 
pansion. In fact it has come to be a ne- 
cessity to find new and enlarged markets 
for our agricultural and manufactured 
products. We cannot maintain our pres- 
ent industrial prosperity without them. 
Our protective tariff system has so stim- 


HON, JOHN W. FOSTER, 


ulated overproduction that we are de- 
pendent upon foreign consumption for a 
large part of the output of our farms and 
factories. 

It is this condition of affairs which has 
secured the general support of the coun- 
try to Secretary Hay’s statesmanlike pol- 
icy of “the open door” in China. The 
same sentiment has operated, altho possi- 
bly in a subordinate degree, to vindicate 
the unprecedented act of our Executive in 
sending a considerable army into a coun- 


cessfully with those of Europe. 


try with which we were nominally at 
peace, without the constitutional warrant 
of legislation by Congress, and aiding in 
taking possession by force of that nation’s 
capital. And upon this sentiment more 
than any other the President must rely 
for support for his act of breaking with 
all the precedents of our foreign relations 
in joining a concert of European nations 
to arbitrarily determine the destiny of a 
great empire with which we have here- 
tofore maintained the most friendly re- 
lations.. I do not write this to criticise 


‘the conduct of our Government in the 


Orient. Far from it. Its conduct up to 
the present in Chinese affairs has been 
wise and prudent, and has commanded 
the approval of all good citizens. My ob- 
ject is to emphasize the fact that the pub- 


.lic sentiment of the country is prepared 


to indorse such extreme and even violent 
measures to keep the markets of the 
world open to our farmers and manufac- 
turers. 

But there are more peaceful and better 
methods of securing foreign trade. The 
good effects of our economic policy are 
seen in the ability of a number of our im- 
portant industries to compete abroad suc- 
Under 
the tariff system certain of our manufac- 
turers have become so strong, skillful and 
prosperous that they can send their prod- 
ucts to England, Germany and other Eu- 
ropean countries and compete with those 
countries for the.trade of the world. And 
there is still another peaceful method of 
enlarging our foreign markets, and one 
which has received the cordial approval 
of our business and agricultural interests. 
I refer to the system of reciprocity trea- 
ties. 

The two permanent or continuous reci- 
procity theaties which we have had, those 
with Canada and the Hawaiian Islands, 
were quite satisfactory in their results. 
That with Canada continued for the full 
term of the treaty, and would have been 
renewed but for the hostility awakened by 
the strange and unfriendly attitude as- 
sumed by the Government party in Can- 
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ada at the time of our Civil War. Dur- 
ing the continuance of the treaty the 
trade between the two countries increased 
at a wonderful ratio, and altho some ine- 
qualities were developed those could read- 
ily have been adjusted, if the matter had 
not been complicated by the resentment 
growing out of the Civil War.. The Ha- 
waiian reciprocity treaty remained in 
force for more than twenty years, and 
was only terminated by the annexation 
of the islands. During its existence it 
gave the commerce of the United States 
an almost complete monopoly of its for- 
eign trade, and finally resulted in peace- 
able annexation. 

The other most notable attempt at the 
adoption of a system of commercial reci- 
procity was during the administration of 
President Harrison, when under the di- 
rection of Mr. Blaine, as Secretary of 
State, a series of more than a dozen reci- 
procity arrangements were negotiated 
with as many different countries. These 
were called “arrangements” because 
they did not take the form of treaties, but 


were based upon a provision of the tariff © 


act of 1890 known as the McKinley bill, 
which authorized the President to enter 
into reciprocity agreements which should 
have relation to certain specified products 
imported into the United States from the 
negotiating countries. Under that law 
a very advantageous commercial agree- 
ment was made with Brazil, which 
largely increased our trade with that 
country. The arrangement with Spain 
for Cuba and Porto Rico was a marked 
success in the enlargement of the ship- 
ment of agricultural and manufactured 
products. The law was also useful in ad- 
justing the irritating questions with Ger- 
many respecting our food products, which 
before that law and since its repeal have 
been a fruitful source of complaint and 
impediment to American food shipments 
to that empire. It resulted also in great- 
ly improved trade with the British West 
Indies, with San Domingo, and other 
Spanish-American countries. It bade 
fair to accomplish what had been the long 
cherished desire of the commercial circles 
of the United States—to supplant Euro- 
pean merchants in the trade of the Ameri- 
can hemisphere, in the countries of which 
to the south we have had such a meager 
commerce. 

The defect of this system, however, 
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was that the arrangements made had an 
uncertain term of life, dependent entirely 
upon the continuance of the law, which 
might be repealed at any time. As a 
matter of fact the very next Congress was 
chosen upon the issue of the McKinley 
tariff, and within three years the reci- 
procity arrangements, which had proved 
so successful in the enlargement of our 
trade and in opening up new markets, 
were overthrown by the Wilson tariff act. 
This system of reciprocity was not in it- 
self unpopular, as many members who 
voted for the Wilson bill were friendly to 
the system, but it unfortunately fell un- 
der the ban of temporary condemnation 
of the McKinley bill. 

Reciprocity had been strongly indorsed 
by the Republican platform upon which 


‘Mr. McKinley was elected in 1896, and 


the new Congress in carrying out the ex- 
pressed will of the people inserted a pro- 
vision in the Dingley tariff bill which au- 
thorized the President to negotiate reci- 
procity agreements with other nations; 
but, profiting by the experience under the 
McKinley bill, it prescribed that these 
should be in the form of treaties, which 
would continue for a specified number of 
years, and thus have conferred-upon them 
the character of stability so necessary to 
commercial operations. The law also 
had the advantage of providing that when 
the treaties were ratified by the Senate 
they would go into operation without 
further legislation, the House having al- 
ready given its consent in advance, 

The President has properly interpreted 
the law as an expression of opinion on 
the part of Congress that such treaties 
of reciprocity should be made, and very 
soon after the Dingley act was passed he 
caused negotiations to be initiated which 
resulted in reciprocity conventions with 
France, with Great Britain for the Island 
of Jamaica, the Bermudas, the Barbadoes 
and for the colony of British Guiana, and 
also with the Argentine Republic. These 
treaties were submitted by the President 
to the Senate for ratification one year 
ago, and in view of the popular demand 
for enlarged markets and of the previous 
action of Congress in authorizing and di- 
recting that such conventions should be 
made, it was natural to suppose that they - 
would receive the prompt and favorable 
action of that body. But the long session 
was allowed to pass without any action. 














It is understood that they have met with 
opposition on the part of a few Senators 
because some local interests are supposed 
to be affected by certain of their pro- 
visions, and the influence of these Sena- 
tors has up to this time been sufficient to 
delay action. 

The provision of the Dingley act under 
which these conventions have been ne- 
gotiated was so guarded in its terms that 
it is scarcely possible for the Executive to 
insert any provision that would seriously 
injure a protected American interest or 
industry. The reductions to be made are 
limited to twenty per cent. of the tariff, 
the treaties can only remain in force for 
five years, and the period within which 
they are to be negotiated is fixed at two 
years. It is understood that the Califor- 
nia fruit growers, for instance, object be- 
cause citrous fruits of Jamaica are admit- 
ted at a reduction of twenty per cent. 
This would be a diminution of the tariff 
of only one-fifth of a cent per pound 
on oranges and lemons. Certainly this 
could hardly imperil the California in- 
dustry,.especially when it is claimed the 
Jamaica crop is marketed at a time when 
it cannot compete with that of our Pacific 
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coast. If we are ever to gain the trade of 
our southern neighbors on this hemi-- 
sphere we must be prepared to offer some 
inducement in our market for their prod- 
ucts, and if the treaties are open to no. 
more serious objections than the one 
cited, they ought not to be permitted to 
stand in the way of the general good of 
the nation. 

In addition to the fact that commercial 
reciprocity is heartily approved by the 
great mass of our people, and is demand- 
ed because of the overproduction stimu- 
lated by our protective system, these 
treaties should be. ratified in order to 
strengthen the hands of the President and 
Secretary Hay in their championship of 
“the open door ” policy in other parts of 
the world. Congress has given the gov- 
ernments with which these treaties have 
been made to understand that the policy 
of reciprocity within the limits prescribed 
had been definitely determined upon. It 
will be unfortunate for our future rela- 
tions with those countries, among the 
most important of our friends, if the Sen- 
ate shall refuse or neglect to ratify its 
own announced policy. 

Wasuincton D, C. 


By Hamlin Garland. 


HE agent had never seen Gray 
Eagle, the Medicine Man of Coy- 
ote Cafion, but reports from time 

to time came to him which gave the old 
man a bad name. Aglar, the captain of 
the native police, spoke of him often, al- 
ways in the same terms, “ His heart is 
bad, Little Father.” ‘ 

“What does he do?” asked the agent 
one morning as Aglar entered to make 
his report. 

“ All manner of evil,” replied Aglar. 
“His ways are filled with bad thoughts, 
and at night he works much dark magic.” 

“ But what does he do?” 

“He can shoot pellets of poison 
through the air into men’s bodies and kill 
them instantly.” 

The agent laughed. “ You are crazy.” 

“Tt is true as I say, Little Father.” 

a Well, go bring him in. Let me see 


him 


The three Indians looked at each 
other significantly, then at the agent, sit- 
ting behind his desk half-absorbed in 
other matters. At length Aglar, a hand- 
some young fellow of thirty, cautiously 
inquired : 

“What will you do with him, Little 
Father?” 

The agent carelessly replied, “ Oh, I 
don’t know, hang him, mebbe.” 

The three officers leaped to their feet 
with sudden joyous excitement. 

“Ah! It is good. He is to die, the 
evil one,” they exclaimed to each other. 

The agent was suddenly aware of the 
mistake he had made in speaking so care- 
lessly. He hastened to explain. “TIT 
want to see him. I will talk with him— 
if I find he has killed people he will be 
punished by the Great Father. If I find 
him harmless I will let him go again. I 
have no power to hang any one. Only 
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the Great Father can do that, but I will 
see if he is bad.” But nothing he could 
say removed the impression his hasty 
words had made on their minds; speak- 
ing carelessly, he had spoken truthfully, 
such were their thoughts. 

“ Now, you mark what I say—Aglar— 
I want to see this man alive. Go bring 
him in, and I will talk with him.” 

Aglar looked askance, “ We are afraid, 
Father. He is a great magician. He 
will shoot beads into our bodies so that 
we will sicken and die.” 

“Oh, nonsense! ” 

But Aglar persisted. “It is true as I 
speak it, Father. He has made many 
sick in that way, and no one can cure 
them.” 

“Turn this way,” commanded the 
agent. The Indian turned and faced his 
chief. He was six feet in hight, and 
built like a racer, and the agent looked at 
him for a moment before he began to 
speak. “ Aglar, this magician you say 
is a little man, and old. I am ashamed 
of you. If you can’t bring him in to me 
I don’t want you to be my policeman any 
more. Take off the star on your coat, 
and hand your revolver over to me. 
Come, be quick. I will give them to 
some one who is willing to carry out my 
orders.” : 

The young man’s face grew both sad 
and ashamed. He hesitated, and at last 
said: “ Don’t do that, Father, don’t take 
my star away, the people would laugh 
and point the finger at me.” 

“ Then do as I say—bring this old man 
in so that I may talk to him and find out 
his mind.” 

The three policemen silently withdrew, 
and the agent resumed his composition 
of a report to the Department, and the 
whole matter passed out of his mind. 

One dark night, some two weeks lat- 
er, a courier came to his bedroom win- 
dow and tapped, calling: “ Little Father, 
listen !” 

“What is it?” the agent called. 

“ Gray Eagle is dead.” 

“ Dead—who killed him? When?” 

“ About midnight—Aglar came to my 
hogan and said—ride to the Little 
Father and tell him Gray Eagle is dead.” 

The agent lay in silence thinking rap- 
idly. He recalled his hasty words, and 
the pleased smiles of the three policemen 
and a feeling of blameworthiness came 
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over him. He lay so long in silence that 
the courier spoke again. 

“ Are you sleeping, Father?” 

“No, I am thinking. This is bad 
business. Ride back and tell Aglar and 
Gray Man and Sam Black to come to- 
morrow at noon, and bring everybody 
who saw the killing.” 

“ All right, I go.” 

“Here’s a nice mess,” thought the 
agent. “Those cursed donkeys took 
my joke in dead earnest, and they've 
wiped out an objectionable doctor. I 
don’t know that I blame ’em much; but, 
all the same, it isn’t exactly the thing to 
be encouraged. I’ve got to raise a se- 
vere row about this or they'll be killing 
off some of my clerks or policemen. I 
must give somebody a big scare about 
this.” He then turned over and went to 
sleep, while the faithful policeman was 
riding back up the cafion in the cold 
and bleak dawn. What was a policeman 
for but to send on lonesome trails. 

After breakfast next day the agent 
called his chief clerk in, and said: “ Mil- 
ler, you must help me hold court to-day. 
An old medicine man has been killed, I 
think by Aglar, but I can’t punish him 
for two reasons. One is, I think, the old 
man needed killing, and the second is, I 
let some words fall a couple of weeks 
ago by way of a joke which these chaps 
took for encouragement. But we must 
make an awful example of them, some- 
way. ‘They must be impressed with the 
seriousness of taking human life.” 

The clerk smiled. “All right, gov- 
ernor, they shall tremble. Who was the 
victim, Gray Eagle?” 

“Yes, do you know him? ” 

“Oh, yes; the old sinner used to come 
down to the agency occasionally. He has 
made a lot of trouble-up the cafion. He 
was always meddling, as near as I can 
find out. He needed killing all right.” 

“Well, that don’t excuse us. We 
must stand for law and order.” 

Miller grinned and went away whis- 
tling, “ Just as the Sun Went Down.” 

By noon the people began to assemble. 
The word had passed quickly—Gray 
Eagle was dead, and the Little Father 
was about to judge the case. A great 
throng of people came down from Coy- 
ote Cafion, the women riding astride; 

many also carried a child before and be- 
hind. Other families came in wagons, 
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the box completely filled with women 
seated on the bottom, while young men, 
bold and handsome, rode on _ ponies. 
Everybody seemed pleased to think Gray 
Eagle, the bad medicine man, was dead. 
The women chattered among themselves 
of the evil deeds he had wrought, and the 
old men most gravely detailed the mis- 
eries he had inflicted on them, and soon 
the agent’s big office overflowed with 
men, women and children as eager to see 
the trial as the people of a Western town 
to see a hanging. 

The clerk came across the square pick- 
ing his teeth and deeply musing. He re- 
plied, but gruffly, to the polite greetings 
of the old men, and when he reached the 
door of his office he turned and harshly 
addressed the throng: 

“How many of you saw this shoot- 
ing?” No one spoke. “ Well, then, get 
out o’ here. I don’t want you hanging 
around my door. This is no place for 
you—go home. If I want you I'll send 
for you.” 

The people muttered and looked at 
each other, and at last began to move 
slowly away. They were accustomed to 
being ordered about without reason, and 
accepted every abuse without complaint. 

Old White-hairs, however, drew near, 
and said: “ Little Father, we the judges 
of the people wish to hear.” 

“T don’t want you to hear anything. 
This is a case where I am to decide. I 
don’t want anybody but the family of 
Gray Eagle and those who know about 
the killing.” Nevertheless, his voice soft- 
ened a little for White-hairs, a thought- 
ful and honorable old man whose dignity 
and reserve often made him ashamed of 
his own ill-temper. 

The people within made way for the 
agent, and spoke smilingly to him as he 
passed. 

“What are you all in here for? Do 
you think this is a concert. Get out, 
every one of you. I'll call the ones I 
want! Go out into the waiting-room— 
Miller, clear ’em out—curse ’em, they'll 
set on my desk next.” 

He made a swift sign which stopped 
Aglar—“ You set down. I want you, 
and you too, Big Knee—Lame Wolf, you 
stand at the door and call the people in as 
I want them.” Rapidly, silently, the In- 
dians left the room. 

Before the fire an old woman cowered, 
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warming her hands. She was still hand- 
some, tho very wrinkled and very thin. 
Her eyes were beautiful, and her broad, 
full brow indicated unusual powers, but 
her mouth was bitter and her manners 
sullen. 

“ See here, mother,” said the agent, 
“didn’t you hear what I said?” 

She looked at him calmly. “Yes, I 
heerd.” 

“ Then why don’t you get out?” 

“Tam the mother of Gray Eagle. I 
wish to hear what is said. In my hogan 
my son lies silent—your soldiers have 
killed him. I left off my mourning. I 
am here to see what you will do to those 
who killed my son, who was old and 
lame.” 

The agent shrank a little from the 
blaze of her eyes. 

“ Oh—very well, you can stay where 
you are.” He looked at his clerk with 
intent to be humorous, and said: 

“T suppose in point of fact she is what 
they call chief witness for the State.” 

“ She’s a smart old beast, you bet,” re- 
plied the clerk. “The men all know 
old Yellow-Hand. I reckon she taught 
the son all the deviltry he knew.” 

“ How old is the old rip?” 

“ Nobody knows. She don’t know her- 
self. Gray Eagle was about sixty, so she 
must be eighty-five.” 

The agent took his seat behind his 
desk, and the clerk and his assistants 
ranged themselves near. The guards at 
the door looked on with impassive faces, 
but their eyes sparkled with excitement. 
Aglar appeared sullen and a little anx- 
ious, but apparently did not see the old 
woman. 

The agent said sharply: “ Well, now, 
Yellow-Hand, what have you to say about 
the killing of your son?” 

The old woman did not rise, she 
turned on her seat, and snapped: 

“Nothing! These men,” she swept 
her hand round toward the policemen, 
“killed my son. If the Father does not 
punish them he is a coyote.” 

“Who killed Gray Eagle?” 

“ Aglar, Big Knee and Lame Wolf.” 

“How do you know?” She re- 
mained silent. ‘“‘ Did you see them?” 

“No, I did not see them.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“They hated my son. They said you 
had told them to kill him. My son went 
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to visit Aglar’s sister—he was killed 
there. I found him lying in the sage- 
brush; there were three bullet holes in 
his body. They shot him.” 

“When was that?” 

She made the sign for sunrise. 

“Who told you he was dead?” 

“ Big Knee.” 

“When?” 

“ Just before sunrise.” 

jf did your son visit Aglar’s sis- 
ter?” 

“ She was sick, and he went to drive 
away the evil spirits.” 

“Who asked him to come?” 

“ She did—Aglar’s sister:” 

“ Did Aglar ask it?” 

“ec No.” 

“ Did any one see the shooting? ” 

“T did not hear of any one. Big Knee 
came—I ran to find my son, now he lies 
cold—he cannot hear me. He was a 
good son and a wise man, and now they 
have killed him, the wolves.” 

“ Big Knee!” called the agent. The 
policeman came forward. He was a 
small man with a boyish, smiling face. 
= ea you see Gray Eagle killed?” 

“a a 

“Do you know who did it?” 

“cc No.” 

“He’s lying, of course,” said Miller to 
the agent. 

“When did you find out that he was 
killed ? ” 

“ About the middle of the night.” 

“Who told you?” 

“ Aglar’s father.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said, ‘Go tell the Little Father 
that Gray Eagle is dead.” 

“ Did he say who killed him? ” 

“ No; he said tell the Little Father.” 

“It was you who tapped on my win- 
dow?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Go and send Aglar’s father in to me.” 

A word at the door brought an old man 
to view. He was gray-haired, with a 
rugged Scotch-Irish type of face. His 
eyes were grave, and his lips moved 
nervously as he drew near and stood 
waiting. 

“Long Moggasen: last night Gray 
Eagle was killed in your daughter’s ho- 
gan. Did you see the shooting?” 

“ Little Father, I did not; that is the 
truth.” 
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“ What do you know about it, any way? 
You were there in the hogan?” 

“Yes, Father; but I was sleeping, I 
was very tired. I heard loud voices, and 
before I could throw my blanket from 
my face I heard shots—one—two—three. 
When I ran out no one was to be seen by 
Gray Eagle—he was in the bushes and 
drawing his breath hard. While I 
looked at him he died. That is all I 
know, Little Father.” 

The agent said to Miller, “ All the 
same, he knows Aglar did it.” 

The old woman at the fire uttered a 
croak like a crow—*“ You are a liar—you 
conceal the truth. Your son killed Gray 
Eagle—you know it—but you conceal 
it.” 

The old man turned a calm glance at 
her and seemed about to speak, but closed 
his lips again and kept silence. 

“Long Moggasen, you are a good 
man, you always tell the truth. You are 
the kind of Indian the Great Father likes. 
Aglar, your son, has been a good police- 
man. This old woman says he killed 
Gray Eagle. I don’t know this. I am 
trying hard to find out the truth. It isa 
very bad thing to killa man. The Great 
Father hangs men who do that, for he 
says if one man kills his enemy then an- 
other man may kill, too, and so by and 
by no man would be safe. There must be 
law. His law is you must not kill. Ifa 
man does wrong you must come and tell 
me, and I_ will tell the Great Father at 
Washington, and he will punish the evil 
man. Now, you must help me find out 
who did this bad thing. You must tell 
me who killed the Gray Eagle.” 

The old man listened with almost pain- 
ful interest, and it was plain he felt the 
gravity of the agent’s words and the force 
of his appeal ; but at the end he sat in si- 
lence, and at last said: “ It is the truth— 
I do not know.” 

“Very well, you may go,” said the 
agent, kindly. 

As the questioning went on Aglar lost 
his look of subserviency. He ceased to 
be uneasy and sly, and his face became 
stern and his frame uplifted with singu- 
lar dignity. His hand sought the star 
on his coat now and again nervously but 
not unsteadily. The questions of the 
agent seemed to be drawing the rope ever 
tighter about his limbs. . Always he 
asked, “Did Aglar do it?” Suddenly 
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he rose, and when the agent turned to 
look he was smitten with amazement. In 
place of the sullen, commonplace police- 
man stood a tall young Indian, towering 
in majesty. His eyes were like fire-lit 
topaz, his voice deep and stern, and he 
abruptly began : 

“Little Father, you need not ask any 
more questions. I killed Gray Eagle. I 
will tell you the truth about it. My 
father did not lie. I will not lie. Gray 
Eagle was a bad man. I will tell you 
how it is. He killed many people with his 
poison beads which he sent into them in 
the night and afar off. He was a coyote 
—his feet made no noise in the night, 
and he walked abroad and breathed into 
the faces of little children and they died. 
My mother has seen this. He flew like 
the owl when there is no moon, and he 
caused women to be sick, and I have seen 
him make many horses lame. He 
laughed when we asked him to let us 
alone. ’ 

“He had little powders which he put 
into food, and the ones who ate broke out 
in sores and the white doctor could not 
do them good. Nevertheless, my sister 
being very sick, my father thought to 
have him come. Blind Hawk was giv- 
ing my sister medicine when Gray Eagle 
came in. My mother was very angry, be- 
cause she did not like Gray Eagle—and 
my father asked him to go.away, but the 
evil man laughed and would not go. He 
sat down by my sister’s side and began 
to sing his song. 

“Now my sister was better. Blind 
Hawk had thrown the evil spirit out. She 
had eaten a good supper, and was sleep- 
ing when this bad man.came in. He sat 
there a long time—so long that my 
father and mother, being old, fell asleep, 
but I watched. I saw the evil shine in 
his eyes—he was a cat. 

“ At last he rose and put a powder be- 
tween the lips of my sister and went out. 
Then my sister rose up, saying: ‘ He has 
poisoned me! I am burning up,’ and 
she ran round in a circle like a dog that 
1s crazy, and at last she fell on the floor 
and died in great pain. 

“Then, Little Father, I remembered 
your words and the evil of the man— 
and tho he was a mighty wonder-worker, 
I ran forth where he was mounting his 
horse and I laid hands on him and pulled 
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him to the ground. I killed him, and my 
heart was glad when I found he was not 
so strong as I feared. His magic power 
was taken away, for he had done a shame- 
ful deed—he had killed my sister, and his 
spirits would not help him. I shot him, 
Little Father, because I wanted to show 
that he was weak and wicked, and be- 
cause I loved my sister, and that is the 
truth of it. You may do as you will with 
me—lI am ready to suffer.” 

The agent looked about him. The old 
woman at the fire rose, and there was a 
stern dignity in her bearing, and her eyes 
were black pools of hate as she reached 
her crooked arm toward the murderer, 
and cried : 

“ He lies; my son did no evil.” 

Aglar did not flinch, his shoulders 
squared, and his head was rigid. “ Lit- 
tle Father, I have told the truth, this is 
asI say. He was a bad man and I killed 
him. He poisoned my sister and many 
others. I killed him that he should do 
no more ill.” 

“ Dog—you lick the white man’s foot. 
Go!” snarled the old woman, as she 
moved toward he door. 

“Let her go,” commanded the agent, 
and the guard shoved aside to let her 
pass. “ Aglar, take off your star.” 

Aglar started slightly, and his body re- 
laxed. 

“ Off with it!” said the agent, harshly. 

The man undid it, and extended it in 
his open palm. 

The agent took it. “ Now, your re- 
volver.” He unbuckled his belt. “ Now 
your uniform.” Aglar stripped himself 
to his calico shirt. Each moment made 
him sadder and less heroic. 

“ Now you are no longer Agiar the po- 
lice captain, you are only Left Hand. I 
do not know what will be done with you. 
The Great Father must decide. You can 
go till I hear from him. You must be 
here on the first day of next new moon 
and I will tell you what you are to do. 
Now go!” 

Aglar did as he was bid, but at the door 
he turned and, stretching his hand to- 
ward him with a gesture that silenced 
every lip, he said: 

“You punish me for your bad deeds. 
You lie and I go naked. You have the 
heart of a prairie dog—you dive in a hole 
when a man coughs. At one time you 
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are brave; you say I will hang Gray 
Eagle, another day you say I will hang 
Aglar, because he kills a man who has 
poisoned many people. One day you say, 
‘ Aglar, you are to prevent evil;’ Aglar 
kills a man so that he shall not slay 
women and children, and then you say, 
‘Aglar, I-take away your star.’ You 
are a liar and have two faces, one to- 
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ward Washington, one toward the red 
man. Prairie dog!” 

As he went out no one spoke, and no 
one pointed at him in scorn, for they con- 
sidered him a brave young man. He had 
killed a great conjurer, and he had si- 
lenced the Little Father. Besides he was 
once more Left Hand, a chief, and not a 
soldier for the white man. 


The Next Steps in the Philippines.* 


By Major-General E. S. Otis, 


RECENTLY Mitirary GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINES AND NOW IN COMMAND OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE Laxgs, U.S. A. 


HE most important and far-reaching 
step of the present year in work- 
ing out the new destiny of the 

Philippines has already been made. 
This is the repudiation, by the: American 
people, of the doctrines, the charges and 
the pleas of the anti-Imperialists. How 
potent this event will prove in the regu- 
lation of affairs in the Philippine Islands 
can be appreciated only by those’ persons 
who have been on the ground since the 
period of occupation by the United States 
began. To have remained there since the 
national election is not requisite to a clear 
realization of this point. The results of 
this event were as patent before our late 
Presidential election as they are now. 

The expectation that the present ad- 
ministration and its policy of expansion 
would be overthrown at the national elec- 
tion was the one lease of life by which 
the remnant of the Aguinaldo body per- 
petrated a guerrilla warfare. This was 
evidenced in many ways but most forci- 
bly by the fact that just previous to the 
election these fugitive guerrilla bands col- 
lected increased numbers and strength. 
Their leaders fully expected that the firm 
hand of this government would be re- 
laxed and that the islands would be left 
to become a law unto themselves. 

The strength and persistency of this 
mistaken conviction is very definitely to 
be accounted for on grounds which can- 
not be controverted. It was fed and fos- 
tered by the powerful. Philippine Junta 
which pursued its mischievous work from 
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its retreat in Hong Kong. The most 
vicious and plausible speeches and argu- 
ments put forth by the anti-Imperialists 
in the United States were eagerly dissem- 
inated throughout the islands by this or- 
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ganization, which had collected perhaps 
$2,000,000 during the progress of the re- 
bellion, and with the result that the lead- 
ers were firmly convinced that they would 
soon come into power and have things 
their own way—all by reason of the 
triumph of the anti-expansion party in 
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America. This faith, fired by the ene- 
mies of expansion, formed the bond 
which kept the guerrilla bands together 
and perpetuated the hostilities which 
picked off our soldiers and even brought 
death to scores of loyal Filipinos. But 
these expectations failed and the blow 
which confounded them is the main step 
in the new chapter of events in the archi- 
pelago. The difficult and laborious task 
of wholly suppressing the Hong Kong 
Junta will undoubtedly be an important 
feature of the work now in hand for the 
immediate future. This will be far less 
arduous than before the verdict of the 
American people was registered at the 
polls. 

It is almost impossible to overestimate 
the mischievous influence exerted by the 
expectation that the anti-expansion party 
would come into power in the United 
States. This was felt in a score of ways. 
One of the most important of these 
proofs of the manner in which the pacifi- 
cation of the islands has been delayed 
through this cause is found in the atti- 
tude of the more intelligent of the Fili- 
pino leaders still with the hostile party. 
While it is true that, broadly speaking, 
all the substantial Filipinos have been for 

some time heartily with the American 
Government, the fact still remains that 
a few of the lesser personages among 
them stood out long after they would wil- 
lingly have come in line with the new or- 
der of things from the fear that thé elec- 
tion of a new President. and the adoption 
of a new policy in the United States 
would be the signal for their assassina- 
tion. More than one instance of this 
kind came to my knowledge and atten- 
tion. Then, too, this baneful influence 
was seen in the half-hearted attitude of 
some Filipino leaders who were nom- 
inally with us and engaged in the enforce- 
ment and establishment of the new order 
in districts remote from the larger cities 
and military centers. They were re- 
strained from radical and vigorous co- 
operation with the American authorities 
by the fear that the Government of the 
latter was transitory and unstable and 
that the election in this country would 
precipitate chaos in the Philippines. 
Consequently they were inclined to train 
their sails to meet the expected change 
and their usefulness was tius greatly im- 
paired. 
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Again, the fact that these guerrilla 
bands have turned their guns on theirown 
people and are as energetic in killing and 
robbing the peaceful native population ag 
in picking off the soldiers, gives a signifi- 
cant glimpse of the situation. To-day 
General Trias is the only leader of any 
marked capacity who is outstanding and 
has refused to capitulate. The bands are 
mostly officered by men from the laboring 
class, who are now hoping to grow fat by 
plunder. The whole array of brains, tal- 
ent and leadership of the islands is at 
heart firmly allied with the cause of 
American government. The sentiments 
of this class were tersely expressed by 
one able Filipino who declared: “ Give 
us some sort of pacification if it bring the 
devil!” While events in America have 
given the native population of the archi- 
pelago substantial assurance that Ameri- 
can government has come to stay, it will 
still be necessary to keep the military ac- 
tive and hunt down the guerrilla robber 
bands with unabated persistence. 

It has been next to impossible clearly 
to arrive at the wishes of those who have 
been in positions of leadership under 
Aguinaldo. Of only one thing were they 
sure. That was a desire to have full pos- 
session and control of the revenues of the 
islands without any responsibility for the 
expenses of maintaining and enforcing 
good government. They wished to have 
the United States maintain a protective 
fleet at American expense, while they 
were left to collect and dispense all the 
revenues. 

A steady and logical development of 
the work already instituted by the able 
commission sent to the islands by the 
United States Government is to be count- 
ed as among the most important of the 
efforts which may be relied upon to bring 
the Philippines into a state of peace and 
a condition of prosperity far surpassing 
anything they have ever enjoyed. The 
reports of the Commission have been 
made public and the trend of the work 
undertaken, it may be assumed, is al- 
ready familiar to the thoughtful readers 
of this country, and is therefore to be dis- 
missed without detailed comment. 

More significant than a discussion of 
those plans is a statement of certain 
phases and conditions with which they 
deal. The establishment of tentative mu- 
nicipal governments is one of the most 














































































































































































































































































































interesting problems in political affairs 
now in progress anywhere in the world. 
Too much credit cannot be given Chief 
Justice Arellano and Attorney-General 
Torres for the wisdom, devotion and in- 
tegrity they have displayed in helping to 
formulate this system of municipal gov- 
ernment and a jtidiciary adapted to the 
transition from the old Spanish régime 
to the new American rule. These distin- 
guished Filipino leaders were associated 
with three military officers from the 
United States in the difficult task of pro- 
viding a new legal and municipal ma- 
chinery for the islands—a scheme which 

- should not present too radical a depar- 
ture from old methods and practices while 
eradicating the more arbitrary, harsh, 
burdensome and conspicuously objection- 
able features of the Spanish rule. The 
noteworthy feature of the deliberations 
of this body was the fact that its two Fili- 
pino members constantly exerted their 
influence to restrain the American mem- 
bers from granting too many liberties, too 
great latitude, to the native population. 
With scarcely an exception all the clauses 
of the scheme which curtailed theliberties 
of the people and restricted their powers 
of self-government were adopted on the 
emphatic recommendation of these native 
advisers. If the plan of municipal gov- 
ernment and of judicial administration 
devised to meet the needs of the islands 
during the transitional period is not suf- 
ficiently liberal and places too little con- 
fidence in the ability of the native popula- 
tion to exercise the full powers of self- 
government, the responsibility rests not 

_mpon the men from the United States, but 
upon the two most able residents of the 
country. However, if any mistake has 
been made in this transitional plan it is 
on the side of leniency and liberality. 
And this is the opnion of Arellano and 
Torres. 

Of course this plan is necessarily tenta- 
tive, experimental and educational. It 
follows the lines of the old municipal and 
judicial systems with an elimination of 
the most objectionable features of the 
Spanish rule, and an infusion of the 
American spirit and idea to the largest 
practicable degree. In those cities to 
which the new municipal scheme has been 
extended any resident who pays annual 
taxes to the amount of thirty Mexican 
dollars, or who can read, speak or write 
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English, is allowed to vote, and is thereby 
given a voice in the ordinary functions 
of local government. The senior military 
officer present is, however, in final con- 
trol and able to exercise authority in exi- 
gencies demanding his interference. This 
permits him to keep a firm hand on crim- 
inal matters and all illegal uprisings. An 
extension of this system of municipal 
government to a city or town must meet 
with the approval of the military com- 
mander or of the United States Civil 
Commission. While it is now on trial 
in several cities of considerable size, and 
with apparently desirable results, the ne- 
cessity remains for keeping the controlling 
or supervising power in the hands of the 
military. In these cases the municipal 
government is, however, a valuable aid 
to the paramount authority. Briefly 
summarized, the new scheme aims to 
provide a wisely restricted suffrage, the 
promotion of the liberty of the citizen, 
and an extended development of the most 
desirable features of the old system. It 
provides for an appeal to the highest judi- 
cial and military authority in all matters 
in which the rights of the citizen and the 
integrity of the municipality are con- 
cerned, defines the proper relationship 
between the self-governed town and the 
State, the eligibility of municipal offi- 
cers and kindred essentials vital to a sim- 
ple administration of law and order. 

To properly observe and analyze the 
results of this tentative scheme of gov- 
ernment, correct its mistakes and broaden 
the liberality of its provisions as fast as 
conditions will safely permit is among 
the vital and important tasks to which the. 
authorities in the Philippines are called 
upon to apply their energies. These mu- 
nicipal governments will naturally form 
the nucleus from which a system of gen- 
eral self-government will ultimately be 
worked out. 

The quick response of the Filipino peo- 
ple to the improvements made in public 
roads and in public schools is significant 
and indicates how effectively they may 
be reached by these avenues. In Luzon 
alone I authorized the expenditure of 
about $200,000 in the building and im- 
provement of roads. This was required 
to provide for the movement of military 
supplies, but the effect was immediately 
noticeable in the pacification of the dis- 
tricts which enjoyed the improvement. 
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The. people turned their attention from 
war to agriculture and the new roads 
were soon teeming with the movement of 
crops. The Commission, I understand, 
has authorized the expenditure of about 
$200,000 on the public roads of the is- 
lands, and in this has acted with great 
wisdom. 

But the schools were quite as grateful- 
ly received as the roads. On these I ex- 
pended $80,000 in Mexican money for 
school books. The supply of Spanish 
text-books obtainable was limited, and, 
on the advice of leading Filipinos, rudi- 
mental English text-books were obtained. 
These were eagerly studied by parents as 
well as children, and some men of local 
note and influence took up the study of 
English from these books and under the 
direct influence of the schools. In my 
opinion the new schools of the Philip- 
pines will prove a quick and powerful 
agent in spreading the true American 
spirit in the islands. 

The improvement of the harbor of Ma- 
nila is still another feature in developing 
this new territory and cementing it to the 
country into whose hands it fell by the 
fortunes of war. Plans for the expendi- 
ture of about $1,500,000 for this purpose 
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By Washington Gladden, D.D., LL.D. 


PURELY man-made government, 
whether it be monarchy or democ- 
racy, lacks the principle of unity 

and permanence. Something deeper and 
stronger than the human will must hold 
the State together or it will soon fall into 
fragments. We have had something too 
much of this atomistic philosophy in all 
our national politics. While it was not the 
impelling cause of the secession of the 
Southern States, it furnished the logical 
justification for that secession. It cost this 
nation a million lives and several billions 
of treasure to stamp it out. The expendi- 
ture was not extravagant if only we have 
learned that the bond of a nation’s life 
is something stronger than the consent- 
ing wills of its individual citizens. 

The evolutionary philosophy enables 
us to grasp and hold, as never before, the 
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are actively on foot and will viidauitieed! 
ly be carried out by this Government. A 
less practicable and more expensive proj- 
ect of this kind had been contemplated 
by Spain, but the new one meets with 
the warm approval of the merchants and 
business men, who feel that its execution 
wil] insure the commercial fortune of Ma- 
nila and make a strong bond between the 
substantial interests of the Philippines 
and the United States. 

In this connection it should be said 
that in the last few months the shipping 
of Manila has increased at a marvelous 
rate. With better protection for proper- 
ty interests in general and the steady and 
inevitable growth of peace and good gov- 
ernment, of American methods and 
American civilization, the future of the 
islands is secure. And no one has a 
firmer faith in the realization of these 
conditions than the leaders of the natives 
and the foremost of the old residents, 
who at first looked upon American pos- 
session as unfortunate. 

Another great problem is that of pro- 
viding security of land tenure.’ This has 
been so unstable as to prevent the taxa- 
tion of real estate. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 
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truth of the divine immanence. The fact 
that God is in his world is becoming visi- 
ble to many thoughtful men ; the vast sig- 
nificance which is thus given to the whole 
of nature and life we are beginning dimly 
to discern. But the truth that the con- 
structive elements of political society are 
divine elements ; that the social order not 
less than the natural order is the outwork- 
ing of the divine purpose; that in the 
State as well as in the plant there is a 
stream of tendency by which it strives to 
fulfill the law of its being—this is a truth 
of which we have not, as vet, made much 
account. Our doctrine of political socie- 
ty is largely deistical. Its God is wholly 
external to the machine—one who, in 
Carlyle’s phrase, having wound up the 
universe, contents himself with sitting on 
the outside of it and seeing it go. That 
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he has any practical or vital relation to 
the affairs of human government is not 
conceived by many Americans. 

The monarch is apt at least to feign 
that he reigns by the will of God. With 
some of them no doubt it is more than 
feigning; the Emperor of Germany, er- 
ratic as his conduct often seems, is clear- 
ly possessed by the conviction that he has 
no power that does not come to him from 
God, and that his business is to know 
God’s will and do it. He is perfectly 
right in his theory, and while he may 
often blunder sadly in his attempts to re- 
enact and enforce the law of God, yet 
there is more hope for the government of 
a monarch who is actuated by this sincere 
purpose than for that of a republic which 
has no sense of any divine vocation, and 
which assumes that there is no authority 
save that which resides in individual hu- 
man wills, and in such compacts as they 
may choose to form. The people, like the 
monarch, may err in their interpretation 
of the will of God; but it is woto them 
if they do.not seek to know it. For a de- 
vout monarchy there is some hope; for 
an atheistic democracy there is none. 

There is, we must sorrowfully confess, 
a great deal of practical atheism in the 
prevailing conceptions of the American 
people respecting their political affairs. 
Evidence of this may be seen: 

1. In the emphasis placed upon the suf- 
frage and citizenship as a right rather 
than a duty. That is the idea which is 
always uppermost in all our political dis- 
cussions. The suffrage is called the elect- 
ive franchise, and the thought is always 
fixed upon it as a personal possession, or 
privilege. What is mine by right I may 
use as I please; if I fail to use it, it is 
nobody’s concern but mine; I may dis- 
pose of it for my own advantage; it is not 
far to the conclusion that I may sell it, if 
there is a market. Precisely the same 
thing is true, of course, of official func- 
tions. The right to hold office is easily 
interpreted as the right to use the power 
which the office gives me for my own 
emolument. The emphasis placed upon 
citizenship as a right thus leads by a 
straight path to the corruption and brib- 
ery by which our governments, of all 
grades, are now so sadly vitiated. The 
entire conception is fundamentally de- 
fective, and it arises, as will be seen at 
once, from the failure to recognize the 
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divine agency in the structure of the 
State. If God is the real ruler of all na- 
tions, if the first principle of political 
wisdom is to find out his will and do it, 
then the suffrage is not primarily a right, 
but a duty, and citizenship is not a fran- 
chise, but a trust, for the exercise of 
which I am directly responsible to him. 
2. Another evidence of this practical 
atheism is the growing lack of respect for 
law. No one can deny that this is 
among the most dangerous tendencies of 
American society. The way in which 
citizens and officers alike ignore and defy 
the laws of the State or the city is a sur- 
prise to visitors from other countries and 
a grief to all good men. Is it not due, at 
least in part, to the entire secularization 
of our thought about government? Will 
the law which derives all its authority 
from the consent of the governed, from 
the more or less casual agreement of hu- 


man wills, ever be invested with sacred- 


ness? 


3. The practical atheism of our politics 
is exhibited also in the violence and reck- 
lessness of partisanship. If there were 
any sense of the presence of God in hu-- 
man affairs, men could not be such viru- 
lent partisans as they are—always bent on 
putting the worst possible construction 
upon all the actions of their opponents, 
and even determined to prevent them 
from doing right, lest they may get credit 
for it.. If we believed that God is really 
ruling, not only in the armies of heaven, 
but also among the inhabitants of the 
earth, we should be looking for signs of 
his presence, and when we saw any 
wrong righted, or any movement in prog- 
ress which promised the increase of free- 
dom or righteousness, or any evidence 
whatever that any man in power was en- 
deavoring to do right, we should hail it 
and praise it, whether it originated in our 
party or the other party. We can hardly 
be so infatuated as to suppose that no 
signs of God’s presence can be visible in 
the national life except when our party is 
in power. If he is getting his will done 
in earth at all, it is probably done now 
and then by those who are not of our 
party. The prevailing disposition to 


disparage or denounce everything that is 
done by political opponents is a clear sign 
that there is no reverent recognition of 
the presence of God in the affairs of the 
nation, : 
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4. More grave than all else is the tend- 
ency to set at naught the fundamental 
principles of our democracy by permit- 
ting the strong to oppress the weak. No 
one can fail to see that here is a great 
danger. In this free country of ours have 
appeared the most stupendous aggrega- 
tions of power known to history. That 
they may be able by corrupt means to 
pervert the government which exists for 
the protection of the people and thus to 
despoil the people for their own aggran- 
dizement is certainly among the possible 
perils. Is not this, also, evidence of the 
failure to recognize the presence of God 
in our national life? Belief in God as the 
father of all men is a belief that all men 
are brothers; and the attempt of some to 
prosper at the expense of the rest is a 
violent denial of the fundamental article 






HE temporary increase of the 
United States Army to 65,000 
men was welcome to all those 
who, like myself, have been forced to 
study the military exigencies of our re- 
public and husband her resources for 
war in time of peace. 

True it is that at present no war is ex- 
pected, but at the same time we must re- 
member that war always comes unex- 
pectedly. That was true of the war with 
Spain and all our other wars, and, I 
think, of the wars of other nations also. 

Such being the case, it is our duty to 
expect the unexpected: and therefore be 
prepared for war, and that very prepara- 
tion for war, we may be assured, is the 
very best possible guarantee that the 
peace will not be broken to our hurt or 
disadvantage. 

The increase is very well in its way, an 
excellent thing and one for which army 
men should be, and no doubt are, pro- 
foundly thankful. But tho it is the best 
for which we can hope at the present, and 
better than we could have hoped for pre- 
vious to the conflict with Spain, it is still 
far from being adequate to our military 
necessities. |Of all countries in the world 
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of the Christian religion. It was upon 
this belief that our democracy was found- 
ed in the beginning, and not upon any 
theory about a consent of individual wills. 
And I do not believe that our democracy 
can continue to exist unless this great 
truth of the brotherhood of man is re- 
stored and lifted up and emphasized as 
the constructive idea of all our civil life. 

Until reform takes on the essential 
characteristics of religion, in its recogni- 
tion of a “ mystery in the affairs of state ” 
deeper than the consent of individual 
wills ; in its devotion to a moral ideal, as 
supreme above all momentary choices, 
and in its willingness to sacrifice present 
gains for future well being, there can be 
no clear assurance of saving health to the 
nation. 


Cotumsus QOulo. 








ours has the greatest exposure of sea- 
coast, with large and opulent cities upon 
it, where the guns of an enemy’s war ships 
could do immense injury. The defense 
of these cities and the coast generally ne- 
cessitates elaborate sea coast and harbor 
fortifications, and these, in order that we 
may maintain and utilize them, need men 
trained in the use of the intricate ma- 
chinery and apparatus with which wars 
are now being waged. 

The guns of a man of war are found on 
examination to be very intricate pieces of 
mechanism, but the guns used in land 
forts are more intricate still, and whereas 
on board the ship the men who handle the 
guns have at their service the vast 
strength of the engines and electrical ma- 
chines to operate their weapon, on the 
land man power only is employed. 
Therefore the serving of these land guns 
is a much more intricate and delicate op- 
eration than the serving of the guns 
aboard ship, and therefore so much the 
more is special training needed by those 
who man our harbor and sea coast de- 
fenses. 

So extensive are these defenses made 
necessary by our length of coast and the 
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great cities upon it that it requires over 
15,000 troops to adequately man the de- 
fenses of the Atlantic coast alone. Port- 
land, Boston, Narragansett Bay, Long 
Island Sound, eastern entrance; New 
York Harbor, southern entrance; New 
York Bay itself, Delaware River, Balti- 
more, Potomac ‘River, Fort Monroe, 
Cape Fear River, Charleston, Savannah, 
Key West, Tampa, Galveston, Pensacola, 
and the mouth of the Mississippi; 15,000 
men distributed through the fortifications 
at the places named only gives to each 
enough for one crew for every gun and 
the other men who are necessary to the 
absolute maintenance and the use of ma- 
chinery and apparatus. 

At the present time we have not nearly 
enough officers. At the various posts 
we find companies with only two officers, 
and in some cases one. This is not good, 
as all our posts are schools, and the full 
complement of officers is needed in them 
for purposes of instruction. The officers 
on duty with the regular troops in the 
United States now are not sufficient for 
the ordinary performance of post duties. 

At Fort Hamilton, for instance, where 
there are three foot batteries and one 
siege battery, there are six officers pres- 
ent in the foot batteries and three in the 
siege; at Fort Hancock, two foot bat- 
teries with only three officers present. 
Fort Hamilton should have nine more of- 
cers and the other in proportion. Fort 
Monroe is an artillery school, and they 
manage to keep the quota of officers up 
to the requirements, but at Fort Morgan, 
Ala., there are only three officers pres- 
ent. At Fort Ontario, a company of in- 
fantry, with only two officers; one com- 
pany with only one officer-at Plattsburg. 

According to my idea the standing 
army of the United States in time of 
peace should not be much smaller than 
150,000 men. I think that that would be 
adequate preparation for all possible war 
needs, and that less than that in the way 
of preparation is likely to harm us again 
as we have been harmed in the past by 
rushing, all unprepared, into a war. 

At the beginning of hostilities with 
Spain we had only a regular force of 
25,000 men all told, and upon that we 
built up an army of 250,000 men. It 
would have been better for us if the in- 
fusion of regular army had been less 
homeopathic in quantity; the regular 
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army officer, by reason of his years of 
training in the school and in the camp, 
knows that war is something more than 
waving a sword and leading men into a 
fight. He knows that the sanitation of 
the camp, the health of his men, the shel- 
tering of them, the care of their feet on 
the march, and of their food in the camp, 
the covering of them during an advance 
over rough ground, must all be studied, 
cared for, conserved, and that such mat- 
ters are as important as firing rifles or 
storming fortifications. In fact he has 
learned fis trade and has a knowledge of 
it which it is presumption for a man 
who has not so served to think he can 
equal. It seems to me that this is a self- 
evident proposition, altho we find that in 
many quarters dissentient opinions seem 
to be maintained or at least tolerated. I 
feel very kindly for the volunteer. I have 
great admiration for his bravery. He is 
a fine fellow without the slightest doubt. 
But we must remember that every man in 
the regular army is a volunteer; he vol- 
untarily enlists in the service, and the 
point I maintain is that tho all other qual- 
ities may be equal, the training and long 
special preparation which the regulars 
undergo must necessarily give them at 
least a great initial advantage over the 
men who stepped into the ranks for the 
first time just as the\conflict opened. 

This need of special preparation and 
training has of recent years become more 
pronounced than it was before by reason 
of the fact of the great revolution in 
warfare which has been the result of 
modern discoveries and _ inventions. 
There is: for instance, the smokeless 
powder, by means of which riflemen may 
pour in a destructive fire without disclos- 
ing their position to the enemy. There is 
among some the opinion fostered by some 
newspaper reports of the battles about 
Santiago to the effect that the Spaniards 
caught us napping in this matter of 
smokeless powder. But that is not so. 
As far as the regulars were concerned 
they had the smokeless powder and used 
it. The volunteers, on the other hand, 
had only black powder. The fact that 
riflemen in firing no longer disclose their 
position to the men fired at presents a 
new condition of affairs and opens up 
new problems for the military student. 
The field telegraph, the wireless tele- 
graph, the war balloon and perhaps the 












automobile, with 4 dozen other new 
things, half of them just peeping out of 
the shell, as it were, combine to produce 
new conditions of warfare calling for 
warriors specially trained to meet them. 

Those new conditions our American 
army is ready to welcome more heartily, 
perhaps, than any other, for the reason 
that they are conditions which particular- 
ly call for the exercise of skill, thought 
and intelligence, and for those qualities 
our soldiers have aways been distin- 
guished. 

In the American army individuality is 
not only tolerated, but actually welcomed 
and encouraged. I have had no expe- 
rience with the armies of Europe, but 
from what I have heard and read I 
judge that it is not so with them, but that 
on the contrary individuality is discour- 
aged and stamped out and the soldier is 
told that he must not think; it is for his 
superiors to do the thinking. . 

Right on that point we dissent from 
Europeans; we want our men to think; 


we want them to exercise all the intelli- 


gence that they have, and by its means to 
help us and to help themselves. There is 
no such awful gulf fixed between the pri- 
vate and the officer here as on the other 
side of the water, and in action the man 
with an idea or a suggestion comes and 
makes it frankly to his superior—he has 
observed something about the disposition 
or defenses of the enemy or one of their 
movements which has escaped the gen- 
eral eye, and he hastens to report to the 
nearest officer. In another army such a 
man would be dumb. Here he speaks 
out, and the result is very profitable, for 
the keen eyes and trained intelligence of 
the officer are multiplied by the equally 
keen eyes and trained intelligence of the 
men, and this practice of making and re- 
ceiving suggestions is far from militating 
against discipline. 

As an instance of this individuality of 


our men, I remember a sergeant who 


went out with a squad of soldiers on the 
‘frontier and ran into.a big band of hostile 
Indians. With excellent judgment he 
took the best available position and sent 
a man to the nearest fort for assistance, 
and when reinforcements arrived they 
found that our fellows had more than 
held their own, killing or wounding many 
of the savages. In the maneuvers which 
we have had at posts for years past this 
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quality of individuality has heen exem- 
plified. The scouting in many instances 
is superb, and the men show most grati- 
fying smartness and quickness in recog- 
nizing’ and seizing advantages. 

The battle of Santiago demonstrated 
the high intelligence, the resourcefulness, 
quickness of thought, adaptability and 
individuality of the American soldier 
quite as much as it did his courage and 
tenacity. There was no necessity for of- 
ficers to push or drive the soldiers on; 
there was no particular necessity for lead- 
ing, as in some other armies of which we 
hear and read. 

A signal, a suggestion only was need- 
ed, and the men saw the work that was 
to be done all in a flash, and each saw his 
own part in it and almost instantly saw 
how he could do it best. And so to 
those who were observing—the foreign 
military critics especially—were disclosed 
those marvels of coolness and resource 
fulness under fire shown by our boys who 
took the strong intrenchments, cut the 
barbed wire fences and stormed the forts 
of the Spaniards. 

When the reader thinks of these things 
he should remember that they were done 
by regular soldiers. If he analyzes that 
battle and contrasts it with other battles 
wherein we were not represented by reg- 
ulars, he may find that in spite of all that 
can be said for the brave, gallant, self-sac- 
rificing and highly to be honored volun- 
teer he would have been better if he had 
studied his new trade before he began to 
work at it. 

The material in our regular army is 
the very best in all the world. There is 
no soldier like the American, and the per- — 
sonnel has improved very much since the 
passage of the bill limiting enlistments to 
citizens only. 

As to the fear which some entertain, 
or profess to entertain, to the effect that. 
an army of 100,000 men would be a 
source of danger to the fundamental prin- 
ciples and the liberties of our nation, that 
seems to me to be such an absurd thought - 
that I don’t understand how those pro- ~ 
fessing it can be quite sincere. What are 
the men of the army but citizens, and 
how should there come from them any 
danger to their fellow citizens or the lib- 
erties of their county? One of the things 
General Washington most carefully 
taught and inculcated among those who 
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followed him was respect for the civil 
power, for the will of the majority, and 
his example and his precepts have not 
been forgotten among us. 

A large army and great military power 
are not necessarily dangerous to civil lib- 
erty. England is an instance of that. 
She is not under the thumb of her army. 

France, Germany, Austria, Italy and 
Russia, on the other hand, are all domi- 
nated by their soldiers, and the reason is 
that the army with each of them is the 
vital matter. Their positions and condi- 
tions are such that they must at all times 
instantly be ready to fight for their na- 
tional lives. Therefore to them the army 
is of supreme importance, and the soldier 
is valued more highly than the citizen, 
and because of that presumes to play the 
tyrant. ; 

As for us, our position is so much less 
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vulnerable than that of the other great 
nations that the army here could never 
assume the relative importance it has in 
the countries of Europe that I have 
named. 

An army of 150,000 is not too great 
for our military necessities, and certainly 
would not constitute a source of danger 
to our institutions. We might even get 
along with 100,000 men without suffer- 
ing injury to that preparedness for war 
which a nation of our class and our_re- 
sponsibilities should maintain Cs leseer 
number than 100,000 is not adequate, but 
still an increase that will bring the regu- 
lar army up to nearly three times the size 
it had at the outbreak of the war with 
Spain is very welcome and a source of 
profound congratulation to those who 
know our country’s military needs. 

Governor’s IsLanp, New York Ciry. 


Calm After Storm in England. 


By Justin McCarthy, M P. 


HE rather languid condition into 
which the public of London has 
fallen as an almost inevitable re- 

action upon the fervor of wild jubilation 
over the victories in South Africa has 
been somewhat disturbed by the an- 
nouncement that the new Parliament is 
to meet on the 3d of December. Now, 
unless a winter session is summoned for 
some special and immediate business, we 
never think of having a Parliament sit- 
ting at Westminster in the month of De- 
cember. The idea is almost ingrained 
into the British mind that December is 
the month of winter holiday, and nothing 
short of a tremendous national emergen- 
cy is supposed to give any justification 
for a disturbance of this traditional ar- 
rangement. Therefore there is a hollow 
murmur of disapproval echoing every- 
where because of the announcement that 
Lord Salisbury has induced the Queen 
to summon the new Parliament for the 3d 
of December. Only a hollow murmur, 
indeed, is heard, for the time is too dull 
and dispiriting, and London is too much 
deserted by those who take a deep inter- 
est in parliamentary matters, to admit of 
an actual outcry against Lord Salisbury’s 


action, but it is quite certain that Lord 
Salisbury’s action is the occasion of unan- 
imous grumbling among all for whom it 
has any concern. It was just like Lord Sal- 
isbury, I hear people say, to let such an 
idea come into his head and then to carry 
it out. Lord Salisbury does not care— 
so people tell me—about national holi- 
days, fashionable holidays, Christmas 
festivities, or recognized seasons of rest. 
He takes a holiday himself whenever he 
feels in the mood to do so, just as he ab- 
sorbs himself in prolonged work when- 
ever the fit seizes him, but he has no re- 
spect for the traditions and habits of his 
countrymen, and he cannot see any rea- 
son why Parliament should not meet in 
the beginning of December as well as in 
the end of January, or the beginning of 
February. 

I may say for myself that I always fol- 
low Lord Salisbury’s movements with a 
large amount of curious interest. He 
seems to me to be a man of original ideas, 
and whose natural inclination is to show 
little regard for the set ways of tradition 
and custom, and thus for the mere looker- 
on like myself he relieves the dull air of 
ordinary political routine by enlivening 








and agreeable surprises. I can easily 
imagine him asking himself why the new 
Parliament should not meet early in De- 
cember if it has any work to do, and 
whether there will not be plenty of time 
for Christmas visits to country houses 
after the work has been done. Many 
years ago the late Charles Mathews, 
prince of light comedy actors and most 
brilliant of talkers, once laid it down hu- 
morously to me as an element in the char- 
acter of woman that “ even when the dear 
creature is right, she is right in a wrong 
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sort of way.” Now, I am occasionally 
inclined to say the reverse of this con- 
cerning Lord Salisbury, and to declare 
that when he is wrong, which often hap- 
pens, he is sometimes wrong in a right 
sort of way. Does it not seem reasona- 
ble that the new Parliament should make 
its first appearance before the public at 
the earliest possible moment, and let us 
see what it is like and hear what it has 
got to say for itself? The South African 
war will cost a great deal more than its 
authors in the Ministry and outside it 
ever calculated, and the country will have 
to pay for its glory by a still further in- 
crease in the income tax. It seems to me 
only reasonable that the country should 
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at the earliest possible moment be fa- 
vored with full official information on 
the whole subject, and with authentic ex- 
planation as to the course of action by 


which the Ministry proposes to bring the 


war to an end, to raise the money for the 
immediate cost it entails, and to provide 
for the new state of things which it 
creates in South Africa. It seems to me, 
as a mere looker-on from the outside, 
that' the time has fairly come for the peo- 
ple of England to take the whole subject 
into serious consideration. We have 
shouted ourselves hoarse over the victo- 
ries in the campaign and over the return 
of British soldiers and volunteers to the 
home country. The British public has 
gone into bursts of exultation, as if Eng- 
land had never won a victory on the bat- 
tlefield before—has shouted over the con- 
quest of the two little South African Re- 
publics as it never shouted over the fall of 
the great Napoleon. It seems to me quite 
time that the nation should come back to 
sober sense and to practical business once 
more. 

Many Americans will have read with a 
feeling of deep personal regret the an- 
nouncement of the death within the last: 
few days of Thomas Arnold, son of the 
famous Dr. Arnold of Rugby, brother of 
Matthew Arnold, and father of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, the novelist. Thomas 
Arnold had lived a life which had many 
chapters of changing excitement in it. He 
had been a colonist in New Zealand, he 
had returned to England and become a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church. 
After a while he. withdrew from that 
Church and professed himself a complete 
agnostic. Again, however, he changed 
his mood of mind and went back to the 
Roman Catholic Church, in which he re- 
mained until his death. The leading 
events of his life have been revived in 
public recollection by the obituary no- 
tices in the newspapers, but I think it 
may interest American readers if I say 
something about him which comes within 
the sphere of my own personal knowledge 
and is not likely to be made a subject of 
general comment. Like the other mem- 
bers of his gifted family Thomas Arnold 
took a deep interest in many public ques- 
tions which might seem to have little di- 
rect connection with his own studies and 
occupations. One of the subjects which 
lately hada deep interest for him was the 
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settlement of the Filipino Islands. It 
is not my intention to enter into any dis- 
cussion of that problem just now and I 
introduce it partly because it iilustrates 
the deep and active interest which 
Thomas Arnold felt in all manner of pub- 
lic questions, and .partly because it will 
command the special notice of American 
readers. Mr. Arnold was strongly op- 
posed to the annexation of the Filipinos, 
and much of his opposition was founded 
on his belief that such annexation would 
be at variance with the principles of the 
men whose genius and patriotism mainly 
contributed to establish the great Ameri- 
can Republic. During the summer of 
last year Mr. Arnold addressed a letter to 
me on the subject. I have it now before 
me, and the sight of it fills me with mel- 
ancholy recollections. It was written 
from Dublin, where Mr. Arnold had been 
engaged as one of the leading workers 
in the Catholic University founded by 
Cardinal Newman. Mr. Arnold tells me 
that he has been writing to my friend, 
George Russell, who, I need hardly say, 
is a distinguished member of an illus- 
trious family, for the purpose of trying to 
interest him in the cause of the Filipinos. 
Mr. Russell, I may say, had written to 
me already on the same subject, and had 
mentioned the fact that Thomas Arnold 
was deeply concerned in it. Mr. Arnold 
goes on to say that George Russell had 
suggested his writing to me on the sub- 
ject, and Mr. Arnold accordingly did me 
the favor of sending me the letter, which 
I have ever since kept among my papers. 

“T wish,” he says, “that anything I might 
say could have weight with you, or with any 
of the Nationalist members, but I fear you all 
think yourselves too much under obligation to 
the Americans to assail any part of their State 
policy.” 

Then Mr. Arnold explains very tersely 
his own views on the subect and as to 
the course which he thought that I, or 
some other member of the Irish National- 
ist party, might fairly take in the House 
of Commons as a protest against the an- 
nexation of the islands by ‘he United 
States. Mr. Arnold’s own objection to 
the policy of annexation was founded on 
the broad principles of liberty as ex- 
pressed in what modern times have called 
the doctrine*of nationalities. His idea 
was that a protest founded on such prin- 
ciples would have come very appropriate- 
ly from the lips of a member of that Irish 
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party which was formed to vindicate Ire- 
land’s own national claims in the House 
of Commons. The letter concluded with 
some kindly allusions to my acquaintance 
of some years with Matthew Arnold, and 
the visits which I had been fortunate 
enough to pay to him in his London home. 
I may say that I thought over the subject 
of Thomas Arnold’s letter very carefully 
and with every respect for the views 
which it contained, and I took counsel 
upon it with some of the ablest of my 
parliamentary colleagues. Our opinion, 
however, was clear and decided, that the 
House of Commons was not the place in 
which an Irish Nationalist meriber could 
becomingly enter into any criticism of the 
policy of the American Government ; that 
such a course could do no possible good, 
and would only subject any of us who at- 
tempted it to a complete misconception on 
both sides of the ocean. I still hold to the 
same opinion, but I have the most thor- 
ough respect for the feelings which in- 
fluenced Thomas Arnold, and I venture 
to think that every reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will share in that sentiment. 
Many readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
must remember the scenes which used to 
take place at every great railway station 
in France, in the days. when nobody un- 
der any conditions was allowed to pass 
onto the platform before the next depart- 
ing train was ready to go upon its way. 
The expectant and anxious travelers were 
all pent together up to the last moment in 
the waiting rooms, and only when the 
train was just ready to set off were the 
doors. opened, and the barriers removed 
and the crowd permitted to rush and 
struggle and scuffle onto the platform 
and wildly compete for places in the car- 
riages. Perhaps I may be allowed to use 
this picture of a once familiar scene as 
an allegorical illustration of what has 
lately been taking place in the book mar- 
ket of English fiction. For months and 
months it was hardly possible to find a 


sale in England for any book which did 


not deal with the fortunes of the war in 
South Africa. Suddenly, however, the 
vital interest of the war seemed to come 
to an end, and then the doors of the wait- 
ing-rooms were at once flung open and 
there came a positive rush of novelists 
onto the platform to catch, if I may put 
it so, the train for the great book market. 
I can remember nothing like the outpour 
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of novels which has come upon the read- 
ing public of England during the last 
few weeks. Many of our most popular 
living novelists are, of course, represented 
in the rush, and what is much more sur- 
prising, some novelists little known be- 
fore to the general public have been able 
to make a sudden fame for themselves 
amid all the distractions of unnumbered 
rival claims. One author, Mr. Edward 
H. Cooper, has accomplished the surpris- 
ing feat of bringing out two books at the 
same time—one a brilliant sporting novel, 
“ The Monk Wins,” and the other a vol- 
ume of delightful stories for children. 
Among the books most talked about is 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s “ Quisanté,” a book 
which many of Mr. Hope’s admirers are 
inclined to regard as his greatest success 
thus far. For myself I am decidedly with 
those who hold that opinion. “ Qui- 
santé ” belongs to the order of “ The God 
in the Car” and “ Half a Hero,” and is 
a study of character creating, or at all 
events developing itself under, some of 
the peculiar conditions of political and 
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social life in our modern days. Another 
distinct success in fiction has _ been 
achieved by Mr. E. W. Hornung, in his 
novel, “ Peccavi.” Perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to tell the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT that | feel a certain reflected 
pride in Mr. Hornung’s recent success be- 
cause in describing not very long since 
in the pages of THE INDEPENDENT some 
of Mr. Hornung’s Australian stories I 
ventured to predict that the author had 
in him the capacity to produce a novel 
which would place him in the foremost. 
rank of living authors. I feel sure that 
“ Peccavi” has fulfilled my prediction. 
It is a story of English life in the Eigh- 
ties, but of English life under peculiar 
and strange conditions. Indeed, it is, 
above all things, the story of the tragedy 
of one life, a powerful, painful, fascinat- 
ing study. “ Peccavi” is by far the best 
novel Mr. Hornung has yet produced, 
and its merits and claims kave been 
promptly and fully acknowledged by the 
critics. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


A Quiet Day in the Imperial Palace. 


By George Lynch. 


HAVE just returned after spending a 
great part of the day in the Imperial 
Palace. Having asked permission of 

the Japanese, Colonel Sheiba told me that 
General Wilson and the American com- 
missioner, Mr. Rockhill, were going to 
pay a visit to-day, and that it would be 


a good opportunity for me to go with. 


them. General Wilson kindly allowed 
me to join his party, and the visit proved 
a most interesting one. My previous 
visit had been on the day of the tri- 
umphal march through to the accom- 
paniment of blaring brass bands and 
tramping ironshod feet, but to-day we 
had an opportunity of wandering about 
quietly at our leisure and of visiting sec- 
tions of the palace that we had previously 
been excluded from. The private apart- 
ments of the Emperor, which had been 
sealed up, were opened to us, and the still 
more splendid suite belonging to the 
Dowager-Empress. 


“ Peace, Harmony, Repose,” was the 
legend in gold letters over the entrance to 
the Emperor’s. It ought have been thor- 
oughly appropriate if the delightful 
work of Chinese art could make it so, but 
there was a jarring note in the compar- 
ative vulgarity of a number of European 
ornaments, and the repose must have 
been sadly disturbed if the immense num- 
ber of: clocks there were kept going. I 
counted sixteen clocks in one small room. 
Two of them were working models of 
horizontal steam engines, possibly a pres- 
ent from some foreign devil on the look- 
out for railway contracts or conces- 
sions. There was a. wonderful mechan- 
ical toy on the floor of his bedroom. . A 
silver gilt elephant harnessed to a car on 
which were .many little. figures. The. 
harness and back of the elephant were, 
richly studded with diamonds and rubies. 
His bed was comparatively plain, but of 
the choicest silk. Everything about the 
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room was in order, and there was not the 
slightest sign of neglect or decay, which 
was so prevalent in other parts of the pal- 
ace. 

The suite belonging to the Dowager- 
Empress was, however, the finest of all. 
Three sets of rooms, with three court- 
yards adjoined each other. The rooms 
were fitted with large windows of thick 
plate glass so that one could look right 
through. There was a rich profusion of 
the most lovely ornaments everywhere. 
The chaste beauty of exquisitely carved 
jade ornaments surpassed everything 
else. I could feel my pockets aching in 
gaping longing. The old lady does not 
appear to have been as severely stricken 
with the clock mania as the Emperor, and 
contents herself with about half a dozen 
in each room. 

After wandering about the “ Garden 
of the White Jade Flower,” as it is 
called, I mounted a sort of rocky emi- 
nence on the top of which is a little sum- 
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mer house like pagoda. The comptroller 
of the household told me it was a favorite 
spot with the Emperor, where he often 
went in the evening or early morning. 
From here no monarch in the world 
could look upon a more beautiful pros- 
pect of roofs of gold-like tiles, or exqui- 
site deep blue and green vistas of carved 
white marble terraces, temples and 
domes, and a veil of foliage which at a 
short distance hides all the squalor of the 
streets and stretches away like a level for- 
est toward the western hills. 

Peking is a beautiful city, as seen from 
any high point of view, most beautiful of 
all from where the Emperor sees it. 
What a strange mixture that life of his 
must be—captive in gorgeous fetters, in- 


-tellectually as well as physically, confined 


to a gilded cage. As one learns in bits 
and scraps here on the spot details con- 
cerning his life one is struck with pity, 
not altogether unmixed with admiration 
for many things in it. 

Pexinc, CHINA. 


Lettice. 
By Florence Wilkinson 


N the vale of the Cornwallis 
Lettice lies asleep. 
And the tides forever moving 
All about her creep. 
And the five sea-rivers flowing 
Day and night, keep coming, going, 
But they rouse not little Lettice 
From her sleep. 


Through the marshes of Cornwallis, — 
Through the rusty red, 
Slips the sea his shining fingers 
All about her bed. 
And the zigzag birds are stringing 
Up above the bleak Cornwallis, 
And the sad brown grasses singing 
Round her head. 


Little Lettice was my sister, 

And we used to play 
On the hills and by the beaches, 

In the salt sea-spray. 
Lettice loved the squirrel’s.chirring 
And the crumpled leaves a-stirring 
In the vale of the Cornwallis 


All the day. 


Bushy-Tail is now beside her, 
Hands upon his breast 

As I crossed them when he followed 
Lettice to her rest. 

Soon the young corn will be shooting 

In the vale of the Cornwallis, 

And the white-throats will be fluting 
By their nest. 


Soon sea-lavender will purple 
Avon’s reedy shore, 

And the gray marsh-rosemary 
Fill the dikes once more. 

Lettice, Lettice, will you listen 

When the buds begin to glisten 

In the vale of the Cornwallis 
By your door? 


Lettice, like the flowers, is sleeping 
Underneath the snow. 

But I think that she will waken 
When: the twin-flowers blow, 

And that we shall roam together 

Through the vale of the Cornwallis 

As we used in sweet blue weather 
Long ago. 


New York Cry, 









The Food Supply 





HEN the foreign residents of Pe- 
king, of every nationality, 
warned by the murder of the 
German Minister, took refuge in the Brit- 
ish Legation, Sir Claude Macdonald, the 
British Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief of the united forces, proceeded at 
once to the appointment of the commit- 
tees which seemed likely to be required 
for the defense and preservation of our 
lives. Among the first appointed was 
the Committee on Food Supply, of which 
the Rev. H. E. King, of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, was made 
chairman. In view of the general an- 
ticipation that we should be relieved 
within a few days by the arrival of Ad- 
miral Seymour and Captain McCalla, the 
problem of food supply did not present it- 
self at the beginning in its full magni- 
tude; yet Mr. King and his associates 
came to the wise decision to gather in at 
once all that could be found. As many of 
the foreigners had fled from their homes 
carrying practically no food, others very 
little, while some had been ridiculed for 
taking enough for a whole week (!) ; as 
even the Legations within our lines pos- 
sessed very inadequate supplies of food, 
and as the Chinese were entirely desti- 
tute, this problem soon appeared suffi- 
ciently vast to appall us. It was impos- 
sible to step beyond the fifteen acres of 
our protected lines. There was no as- 
surance that those lines would not speed- 
ily be contracted through the fierce as- 
saults of the enemy. What we should 
have to eat would evidently be what we 
could lay hands on at once within our 
lines. We had made no such previous 
provision as the Roman Catholics at the 
North Cathedral had made. We held a 


few dozens of canned goods, a few cases 
of condensed milk, a few bags of white 
flour; but what were they among so 
many? In no other part of the city 
would it have been possible for us to se- 
cure such a store of eatables as we found 
about us when we set to work—food for 
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four thousand people, riot for a single 
meal, but for eight long weeks! 

The first thing done on June 2oth, the 
day of concentration at the British Lega- 
tion, even before the attack of the Chi- 
nese began, was to hunt out all the na- 
tive grain shops within our lines, and to 
set the native Christians, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, to work filling bags with 
rice, and carrying them either into the 
British Legation or the Su Wang Fu, the 
residence of Prince Su, where we had 
quartered the native Christians. Much 
of this was good white rice, but most of it 
was the musty brown stuff that is sold out 
to the people only after it has lain for 
years in the imperial granaries. The 
Chinese have learned to like it, but the 
foreigner who prefers it to white rice is 
a rarity. Several tons of rice were thus 
brought in; and when we could find no 
more we looked for the next best thing. 
We found one shop nearly full of wheat 
in the great cylindrical receptacles 
which the Chinese form by winding long 
strips of straw matting spirally upward 
as the bin is filled. There were, perhaps, 
8,000 bushels of this wheat, the new 
year’s crop, brought in, it seemed, for our 
approaching need, not more than ten days 
before, from the province of Honan. Lit- 
tle did the owner dream, as he posted 
Boxer proclamations and Boxer shrines 
in his shop, that his great store of wheat 
would be the one thing more than any 
other that would defeat the plans of the 
Boxers for our extermination. It pro- 
vided bread and porridge for the for- 
eigner, and staple food for the Chinese, 
without which we could not possibly 
have survived until the fourteenth of Au- 
gust. In our eagerness to secure it, we 
began carrying. the unground wheat 
to the British Legation and the prince’s 
palace, some on carts, but most of it on 
our own shoulders or those of the native 
refugees. But as things became set- 
tled and we grew calmer and: more hard- 
ened to being under fire, it occurred to us 
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that this was a foolish plan, for there 
were in the grain shop eleven complete 
mills to grind the wheat and fifteen mules 
to turn the mills, with harness, baskets, 
bins, measures, sieves, in abundance, so 
that we might just as well carry over the 
finished product day by day as we needed 
it. So the mills were started, and ground 


on, with but few interruptions, for seven 


ths 
TIFFIN 


weeks. It fell to my lot, as a member of 
the Food Supply Committee, to oversee 
most of the milling, the greater part of 
the actual work, however, being per- 
formed by our Christian Chinese and the 
mules, some of the latter—honored beasts 
—being privileged later on to furnish us 
also with steaks and stews. As the mill, 
situated at the southeast corner of the 
bridge across the moat on Legation 
Street, was in a somewhat exposed po- 
sition, and one likely to be given up in 
the event of the abandonment of the 
American or of the French and German 
Legations, and as it was necessary to run 
the gauntlet of many hostile rifles on the 


way to and fro, it was decided after some . 


weeks to transfer both mills and grain to 
the British Legation. About half of the 
wheat was taken to the palace just men- 
tioned for the use of the Roman Catholic 
refugees. Four of the mills were set up 
in the stable court of the Legation, and 
operated there for the foreigners, while 
three were left in their original position 
to grind flour and meal for the Protes- 
ant refugees. 

At an early date the individual fam- 
ily baking of bread was found to be im- 
practicable, and the Rev. E. G. Tewks- 
bury, of the American Board Mission, 
chairman of the Committee of Public 
Comfort, made arrangements for a gen- 
eral bakery, which took the coarse brown 
flour produced by the mills and manu- 
factured large quantities of bread, some- 
times sweet, sometimes sour. Another 
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such bakery was maintained by M. Cha- 
mot, of the French Hotel. It will be easily 
understood by those who have seen the 
Chinese mill, one large flat, round stone 
turned on another by a mule or donkey, 
that our bread would not be of the finest ; 
but it possessed at least the virtue of be- 
ing of the “whole wheat.” We _ had 
enough of this wheat to have lasted two 
or three weeks longer when the troops 
came to our relief. In other native shops 
the Chinese found much salt, ginger and 
other condiments, which rendered their 
monotonous diet more palatable. 

There were within our lines and all on 
Legation street, three foreign stores, well 
stocked with canned goods, sugar, butter, 
wines and liquors. The early destruc- 
tion of two of these stores by the hostile 
Chinese lost to us much of this supply; 
but there still remained some milk, butter, 
sugar, jams, canned fruit and vegetables, 
and altogether too much of the wines and 
liquors. These last the Food Supply Com- 
mittee refused to touch, but they were 
brought in by the various commissariats, 
the French Hotel, and certain individuals. 
Many lent a willing hand in gathering in 
the stores. It was a most interesting 
sight to see young Squiers, the 16-year- 
old son of the First Secretary of the 
American Legation, lashing a mule at- 
tached to a cart back and forth across the 
Legation street bridge, with load after 
load of eatables, and every trip exposed 
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to fire from five directions. Not a few 
others ran equal risks to gather in the 
precious food, which was not safe where 
it lay. How gladly would we have ex- 
changed some of the superabundant 
spices and pickles, candies and liquors, 
for the all too scarce condensed milk, 
Mellin’s Food, canned meats and vegeta- 
bles! Almost at once we were obliged to 
give up the use of milk that the small 
supply might be kept for the children, 
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After a time we were given but six lumps 
of sugar per day, and our allowance of 
butter was reduced to almost nothing. 
As the various dishes were started round 
the table at which were seated half of the 
seventy American missionaries (we had 
to have a first and second table for the 
seventy), it was amusing to hear the 
questions : “ How many spoonfuls of this, 
or how many pieces of that, may we have 
to-day?” There were some who often 
went away hungry rather than eat much 
of the monotonous musty rice, or tiny 
green beans, or coarse brown bread; but 
most of us ate what we received rather 
than go hungry, and were thankful that 
we could be “ filled,” even with “ husks.” 

With the supply of meat the Americans 
had less to do. Our butcher, the Rev. J. 
M. Allardyce, was a Scotchman, but two 
of the inspectors, Drs. Inglis and Colt- 
man, were Americans; and Mr. Killie’s 
missionary mule, with Mrs. Jewell’s fine 
riding horses, went the way of British 
and French race horses with a record. 
The better the record the tcugher the 
steaks; but the racers made good soup, 
while the fatter and lazier beasts fur- 
nished prime roasts and steaks. Of our 
more than 100 horses and mules we con- 
sumed nearly ninety, giving a share to 
the native Christians, who, however, were 
not accustomed to eat much meat. A few 
of our number were so disturbed by “ the 
idea of the thing ” that they ate none of 
this nourishing meat throughout the 
siege. Our missionary portion of the 
hams from the stores we presented to the 
American marines, as their service was 
more exhausting than ours. 

Our culinary arrangements were of the 
rudest, two of the single-holed native 
ranges indoors, with two small brass 
stoves outdoors, serving for seventy peo- 
ple; yet so skilful and so patiently perse- 
vering in well-doing were those ladies of 
the missions. who had charge of this de- 
partment that our meals were prompt, 
well cooked and well served. The altar 
of the Legation Chapel served as our 
sideboard and china closet, while the 
“ vestry” did duty as the “ pantry.” The 
arrangements of the people connected 
with the Legations were almost as simple, 
tho I believe they had some table-cloths 
and napkins. It was a great good for- 
tune for us and for the Chinese that the 
foreign stores furnished so large and 
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complete an assortment of enamel ware 
cooking utensils and toilet articles. These. 
were put to every imaginable use, their 
most important adaptation being that of 
fire buckets. 

No account of our food supply would 
be complete without a mention of the 
bountiful contributions of Mrs. Squiers, 
of the American Legation. Her store 
room .was a very full one, and when it 
was determined to unite forces in defence 
of the British Legation she sent there at 
once large quantities of provisions for the 
use of her family, then turned over the 
balance of her supplies to the missionaries 
and other Americans, that we might 
save for ourselves what she feared might 
otherwise be lost. And glad, indeed, we 
were of the additions to our slender stock. . 
as at that time we had brought with us 
from the Methodist Mission but a small 
portion of the supply with which we had 
stocked the church, a part of which we 
found it possible to save that afternoon. 
From the same generous hand came 
many a dainty for the sick, for the chil- 
dren, and for the more destitute ones, 
during the siege. No one is likely to for- 
get, moreover, the loving ministrations to 
the physical and spiritual man in which 
Mrs. Arthir H. Smith spent most of her 
time. She had either a pot or a plaster or 
a Bible in her hand from morning to 
night. 

At the beginning of the siege the Food 
Supply Committee took an inventory of 
all food in the Legation, to form a basis 
for theissue of rations, in case that should 
become necessary. Of the rice, wheat, 
flour, cornmeal, soap, sugar and butter 
rations were issued during the greater 
part of the siege. 

As to the feeding of the Chinese Chris- 
tians, the statement has been made that 
the Protestants fared better than the 
Roman Catholics, some of the latter hav- 
ing actually starved to death. As a mem- 
ber of the Food Supply Committee, I am 
in a position to deny this. The Roman 
Catholics were not properly looked after 
by their priests, either in the gathering or 
the distribution of their food. Had it 
not been for the brave but not too scru- 
pulous M. Chamot, of the French Hotel, 
they would have suffered terribly. Un- 
der his direction they provided them- 
selves with a large amount of grain, of 
their consumption of which, however, 
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there was no sufficient supervision; so 
that, having gorged at the beginning, they 
came to want at the end, and our Prot- 
estant supplies had to contribute to their 
necessity. Their rations were small but 
sufficient, and none suffered from starva- 
tion. There was scarcely a foreigner or 
a Chinese who did not lose from ten to 
forty pounds in weight during the siege. 

One of the most interesting if not 
most inviting places in the Legation was 
the kitchen and dining room of those Chi- 
nese who had regular work at the mill or 
on the fortifications. It was in the open 
air immediately adjoining our “ slaugh- 
ter-house,” and contained several great 
iron kettles with earthen fireplace under 
them. Here were cooked the rice and 
wheat and horse meat for the toilers, and 
here they took their bowls and chopsticks, 
squatted down and ate their simple meals, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics side by 
side. And from this place great vessels 
of steaming food were carried to laborers 
who could not well leave their positions. 
Dr. Goodrich, Mr. Whiting and Dr. 
Walker had charge of this distribution of 
food, while Mr. Hobart, kindly, patient, 
keenly discriminating in his knowledge 
of Chinese character, wisely firm, loving 
the Chinese and loved by them, issued the 
meal tickets to the laborers when they 
went to work, and kept their daily regis- 
ter. These tickets were originally written, 
by Miss Alice Terrell, of the M. E. Mis- 
sion, but to save labor were afterward 
printed from blocks which I carved daily 
with a penknife. 

But what about the Imperial bounty 
with which the world was informed that 
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we were fed? So munificent was that 
bounty that it might, “on a pinch,” have 
kept our nearly 4,000 people alive for one 
whole day! It consisted of several hun- 
dred watermelons, squashes, cucumbers, 
and egg-plants, 1,400 pounds of flour 
(which we did not dare to eat, fearing 
poison) and several hundredweight of 
ice! Soldiers surreptitiously sold us eggs 
at one time, and there was a proposal to 
ask the State Department to sell us food, 
but this was sensibly opposed by Ameri- 
cans. Had we been compelled to depend 
upon the presents of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, which came to us accompanied 
by bullets, we should have miserably per- . 
ished. As it was we needed nothing 
from our enemies, for at the relief, of the 
siege we still had food to spare. The ade- 
quacy of that unprovided supply for an 
unforeseen need will be one of the mar- 
vels of history. 

We were provided with such a water 
supply as could not have been found in 
any other part of the city. Peking is a 
filth-saturated city, and the drinking of 
its well water—the only water it has— 
without boiling is perilous in the ex- 
treme. Yet we had eight good wells in 
the British Legation, of the water of 
three of which we could drink’ with impu- 
nity. We had had a season of drought, 
and entertained no slight fear that we 
should soon exhaust our supply. But to 
our joy not even the fearful waste neces- 
sitated in the quenching of great confla- 
grations caused our wells to run dry, and 
we were soon relieved of all anxiety on 
that score. 

Pittston, Pa 


Stricken. 
By Mary Thacher Higginson. 


6«é EAR Lord, and must I fold my 
hands? 


All through my life I’ve prayed to 


thee 
That I might never idle be; 
Dare I rebel at thy commands? 


“O shed on me thy healing light! 
For long my feet have failed to tread 
The busy paths where duty led, 

And now my fingers feel the blight.” 


She looks with sweet, pathetic eyes 
Upon her cherished tasks, begun 
By other hands, or left undone; 

Then on herself with sad surprise. 


Not rest she craves, but to be free: 
And we who love her kneel each day, 
Perplexed and pained, to humbly pray 

“Dear Lord, and must she idle be?” 


Cameprince, Mass. 











Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


By Henry T. Finck, 


AuTHoR oF ‘*WaGNER AND His Works,’’ Etc. 


HE late Sir Arthur Sullivan was a 
prolific composer. The list of 
his writings includes twenty-six 

dramatic works (operettas, operas, bal- 
lets and incidental music to Shake- 
spearean and other plays) ; eighteen ora- 
torios, cantatas and orchestral works; 
nearly a hundred songs and part songs; 
a few short pieces for pianoforte; and a 
large number of hymn tunes, services, 











SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


anthems and carols. Very few of these 
works are likely to survive the first dec- 
ade of the next century; yet Sir Arthur’s 
name will remain as-one of the most im- 
portant and interesting in the history of 
English music, because he was the first 
who had sufficient: spontaneity and orig- 
inality to create a school of genuine Eng- 
lish opera—or rather operetta—since the 
time of Purcell, who died in 1695, and 
who is generally regarded as England’s 
greatest composer. 

That it should have fallen to the lot 


of Sullivan to write the most character- 
istically English music of the nineteenth 
century is rather odd, in view of the fact 
that he was not really an Englishman. 
His father was an Irish bandmaster, and 
his mother was of Italian descent. More- 
over, in the most critical period of the 
development of his mind, he was for two 
years a student at the famous conserva- 
tory in Leipsic, where he was powerfully 
influenced by the German music then in 
vogue, particularly Mendelssohn’s. He 
also became an ardent devotee of Schu- 
mann, and in his home-letters from Leip- 
sic he repeatedly laments the ignorant 
prejudice that prevailed against that 
great master in England as late as 1860 
—a prejudice which went so far that when 
a friend of his sent a letter on music in 
Leipsic to the Atheneum, it was printed 
verbatim excepting a laudatory para- 
graph about Schumann’s “ Manfred,” 
which the musical editor of that period- 
ical cut out! At this time Sullivan was 
of the opinion that “ music as an art in 
England will go to the devil very soon ° 
if some few enthusiastic, practical and 
capable young educated musicians do not 
take it in hand.” He got savage some- 
times when his German friends sneered at 
English musical taste: ‘ Yet,” he wrote, 
“T ought not to be angry with them, for 
I feel that they are quite right.” 

Had he remained in Leipsic all his 
life he would have probably became a 
Kapellmeister, writing Kapellmeister- 
musik—that is, symphonies, quartets, © 
cantatas, perhaps operas—such as every 
German conductor is expected to write, 
whether he has any mission or talent for 
that thing or not. Now, Sullivan was 
undoubtedly a born musician. He wrote 
an anthem when he was only eight, he ob- 
tained the Mendelssohn scholarship af- 
ter a severe competitive examination, and 
he had an extraordinary musical mem- - 
ory, which enabled him, as a boy of thir- 
teen to write out, in full military band 
score, a march he had heard at Oxford. 
But the mission of his life was not to 
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compose symphonies and chamber mu- 
sic, or even operas and oratorios. The 
specimens of his workmanship we have in 
these lines—including his grand opera 
“Tvanhoe,” and not excepting his fa- 
mous cantata, “ The Golden Legend ”— 
prove conclusively that if he had de- 
voted himself to the more ambitious 
branches of music he would have never 
won his international fame and vogue. It 
is true that his oratorio, “ The Light of 
the World,” was received with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1874; but it would have had 
to be very poor music indeed to have 
failed to arouse enthusiasm when sung by 
such great artists as Titiens, Patey, Tre- 
belli, Santley, Foley and Sims Reeves. 

What Sullivan lacked for what may be 
called the grand style in music was not 
knowledge and skill, for he was a thor- 
ough master of his craft, but inspiration. 
It was therefore well for himself and the 
world that a lucky combination of cir- 
cumstances helped him to promptly find 
the sphere in which his special talent was 
able to disport itself freely. Shortly be- 
fore leaving Leipsic he composed some 
incidental music to “ The Tempest.” On 
his return to London, in 1862, this was 
played at the Crystal Palace, where it 
made such a sensation that, like Byron, 
- Sullivan could say next day that he 
awoke to find himself famous. Among 
those whose friendship this music won 
for him were such eminent personages 
as Charles Dickens and Rossini. Dick- 
ens waited in the artists’ room till Sulli- 
van came out, seized his hand, and ex- 
claimed : “ I don’t profess to be a musical 
critic, but I do know that I have listened 
to a very remarkable work.” 

Rossini was so. much pleased with 
the “ Tempest ” music that he frequent- 
ly played with its composer an arrange- 
ment of some of the numbers as piano- 
forte duets. This was in the house of 
Madame Viardot Garcia, whose admi- 
rable operatic impersonations had deeply 
impressed the young Sullivan, and who 
had introduced him to Rossini. Inter- 
course with these famous personages nat- 
urally made him turn his mind to things 
operatic, and prompted him to ask 
Michael Costa for permission to attend 
the rehearsals of the operas at Covent 
Garden. Costa enabled him to do this 
by appointing him organist at the Opera. 
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He subsequently also accepted a post as 
organist at one of the London churches, 
and it was as an organist that he gave the 
first instance of that musical jocularity 
which subsequently did so much to make 
him famous as a writer of comic oper- 
ettas. It was on the occasion of the con- 
secration of a new church by the Bishop 
of London. Through some misunder- 
standing, the Bishop was a whole hour 
behind time, and Sullivan, at the organ, 
had to occupy the attention of the con- 
gregation. After a while he played “I 
Waited for the Lord,” and presently fol- 
lowed this up with a song of his own, en- 
titled “ Will He Come?” 

It was about this time that, having 
heard Offenbach’s farce, “Les Deux 
Aveugles,” he discussed with his friend, 
F. C. Burnand, the plan of doing some- 
thing similar in English. The result was 
“Cox and Box,” which, with the “ Con- 
trabandista,” also written with Burnand, 
is interesting as containing the germs of 
the new school of English operetta. But 
it was not till Sullivan met Gilbert that 
this new school was fairly launched. If 
there is such a thing as predestination in 
art it was surely determined beforehand 
that Gilbert and Sullivan must become 
collaborators. As a general thing the 
Wagnerian idea that a composer should 
be his own librettist is no doubt sound; 
but in this case Sullivan could not have 
succeeded better had he possessed all of 
Gilbert’s poetic gifts and written his own 
librettos. The two worked together most 
amicably, willingly altering meters or 
tunes to suit one another ; and to this ab- 
solute harmony and lack of jealousy or 
self-assertion much of the success of these 
operettas must be attributed. Fifteen 
scores bear the names of both Gilbert and 
Sullivan on their title-pages ; most of them 
were successful, while two—“ Pinafore” 
and “ The Mikado ”—have had a vogue 
comparable only to that of the most pop- 
ular operettas of Offenbach and Strauss. 
Proof that the two men were born for one 
another was brought when they quar- 
reled. Each wrote stage works with 
other collaborators, but in no case was 
the result a success. The comparative 
failures of “ The Yeoman of the Guards” 
and of “ Ruddigore” were the fault of 
Gilbert rather than of Sullivan, for mu- 
sically their scores are superior to “ Pina- 


fore” and “ The Mikado,” and the “ Yeo- 
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man” was avowedly Sullivan’s own. fa- 
vorite work. 

While Gilbert was, at his best, almost 
an ideal comic librettist, he often used 
meters which would have paralyzed most 
composers ; but Sullivan was equal to the 
task. In discussing the very first of their 
joint works, “ Thespis ” (1872), a Lon- 
don critic declared that “ Mr. Sullivan 
has certainly persuaded us of one thing— 
that a musician can write to any meter.” 
The rhythmic faculty was, indeed, his 
strongest point. He made no secret of 
the fact that in composing he always de- 
cided upon the rhythm first, before com- 
ing to the question of melody. At the 
same time, it is obvious that the great- 
est rhythmic facility and ingenuity could 
have availed him little had it not been 
allied with melodic spontaneity and 
charm. It is true that many of his oper- 
etta melodies were no less shallow and 
trivial than the majority of his popular 
lyric songs; and a fastidious mind can 
find no compliment in the fact that dur- 
ing the time of the “ Pinafore ” furore in 
America a hundred thousand barrel or- 
gans were said to have been constructed 
for the exclusive purpose of playing its 
tunes. Yet many of these melodies de- 
served a better fate, and all of them had 
the merit of appropriateness, fitting, as 
one writer has remarked, “into every 
fold and crease of the subject.” 

The same must be said of the orches- 
tral part of the score. English audiences 
are even more easily satisfied than Ital- 
ians in the matter of operatic accompani- 
ments; yet Sullivan lavished a profusion 
of fascinating details on his scores, part- 
ly, no doubt, for his own satisfaction, and 
partly in the belief that some of his hear- 
ers would appreciate thém even if they 
escaped the masses. In the matter of 
orchestral coloring he was inferior to 
Strauss, and he had no sense for exotic 
local color in music, as was shown in 
“The Mikado,” in which no attempt is 
made to introduce such color by the use 
of a Japanese instrument, like the sami- 
sen or the koto, or of the pentatonic 
scale, tho this five-tone scale is. also 
found in Scotch music, and was, there- 
fore, near at hand. Like all the other 
Operettas, “ The Mikado” is thoroughly 
English ; it breathes the spirit of the two 
English musical idols, Handel and Men- 
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delssohn, of the old English madrigal, or 
the glee, and of the popular ballad—to- 
gether with Sullivan's own happy 
thoughts, the happiest and most original 
of which are in the vein of humor. 

The rapid and: amusing patter songs 
are, of course, not his invention; they 
were used in buffo solos by Mozart, 
Donizetti and others long before Sulli- 
van; but his have an individual flavor. 
Throughout these operettas the wit is in 
the music quite as much as it is in the 
words. As Mr. Rockstro has aptly re- 
marked “‘ Hardly ever’ would not have 
passed into a proverb if it had been 
spoken. It makes-us laugh only because, 
like all the other good things in ‘ Pina- 
fore,’ it is so set to music that the singer 
has no choice but to turn it into fun.” In 
this respect, as in several others, Sulli- 
van marks a great advance on all the 
other British operetta and opera com- 
posers—on Balfe, Wallace, Barnett, Ben- 
edict, Macfarren, etc. They were mere 
imitators, while*he created a new school, 
as original in its way as the Austrian 
school of Strauss and the French of Of- 
fenbach. 

When Sullivan became “ Sir Arthur,” 
in 1883, some of the academic critics 
argued that as a musical knight he must 
no longer condescend to write ephemeral. 
operettas, but must produce symphonies, 
oratorios, and operas. Had he followed 
this advice the “ Mikado” would never 
have been written. After all, a first-rate 
operetta composer is a greater man than 
a second-rate opera composer ; and as for 
the “ephemeral,” how many grand operas 
live as long as “ Pinafore” has lived— 
twenty-two years? Its authors have 
amused millions, and they have amused 
them innocently. Herein lies the great 
importance of their art, socially consid- 
ered: in the proof they brought that 
stage-art can be made immensely prof- 
itable (Sullivan lived like a prince and 
left $750,000) without the aid of lubric- 
ity. From the art point of view the im- 
portance of Gilbert and Sullivan lies in 
this that, while neither of them seemed 
to care for Wagner, their operettas fol- 
low his ideal in a humble way—that is, 
they are stage works in which the poem 
and the music are of equal importance, 
neither being permitted to assert itself 
unduly over the other. 

New York Crry, 


Tammany 


and Vice. 


By Gustavus Myers. 


[Mr. Myers is the author of the ‘History of the Public Franchises of New York City,’”’ published about a year 
ago. He also has in press a ‘‘ History of Tammany Hall,” which will be out about the first of January.—Epitor.]) 


N an interview with Mr. W. T. Stead, 
published in the October, 1897, num- 
ber of the Review of Reviews, Mr. 

Richard Croker remarked: 

“ They will tell you that Tammany has ruled 
New York nearly all the time. And they will 
tell you true. Do you think we could have 
done it if we had been the thieves and rogues 
they pretend we are? . And when 
Tammany carries this next election, then you 
will have our vindication. Tammany 
noe is the only permanent hope of real re- 
formed (sic) administration.” 

Tammany, it is needless to say, won. 
For nearly three years it has held full 
sway—a control that bore with it under 
the present charter the greatest possibili- 
ties for either the conferring of civic ben- 
efits such as New York never knew or the 
delivering over of what Mr. James C. Car- 
ter has termed “ the impérial fortunes of 
a great city” to a host of spoils seekers, 
and to that system of subtle, indirect 
plundering which has been so perfected 
and elaborated since the bolder, more 
open and more direct Tweed stealings. 

What with the testimony before the 
“Mazet Committee,” impaired as its 
prestige was by the popular belief of its 
partisanship, the recent letter of Bishop 
Potter and the general knowledge that 
obtains of the appalling prevalence of 
vice, not to speak of other conditions, the 
“ vindication ” that Mr. Croker referred 
to so unctuously requires no comment. 

But to ane who has studied the history 
of Tammany, from its inception as a po- 
litical organization to the present, its pre- 
tensions are nothing more than a series 
of hideous ironies, which, by even the 
farthest stretch of credulity, cannot be 
regarded with seriousness. 

For from the start Tammany and vice, 
Tammany and blackmail, Tammany and 
spoils, have been synonymous—a league 
which could exist only sporadically, were 
it not that each owes its tenure of power 
and prosperity, as we will show, to the 
other. 

As early as 1806, when Tammany was 
in passably fair control of the city, some 
of its chiefs were proven guilty of steal- 
ing public funds, and the attaching scan- 
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dals were of anything but a trivial char- 
acter. That there was a systematic gath- 
ering of tribute from various disorderly 
and illegal resorts at that period is only 
inferential, and, owing to the absence of 
copious documentary evidence, is not ca- 
pable of absolute proof. But that the 


politicians and police in the first decades 


of the nineteenth century thrived upon 
the proceeds of blackmail and extortion 
is certain. Document No. 88, Documents 
of the Board of Aldermen: (1836-37), 
tells of the “ great number of gambling 
houses in the city,” and that in one year 
2,937 saloon licenses were granted—one 
to every hundred inhabitants—the popu- 
lation then being 300,000. It further re- 
fers to “crime increasing at a great ra- 
tio.” 

We have seen a statement published in 
1838, setting forth that $600,000 a year 
was collected from dives, gambling 
houses, unfortunate women of the streets 
and in extortions from prisoners in the 
Tombs and the police courts, and even 
then it was referred to as “ an established 
custom.” So pronounced was the scan- 
dal that a Grand Jury at that time hand- 
ed down a presentment implicating Police 
Justice Merritt and others. 

At that time there was not even the 
remotest idea of selecting the police with 
a view to efficiency. Each alderman had 
the legal right to appoint the police of 
the ward he represented, the system of a 
Police Commission not being established 
until 1853. But, as Tammany nearly al- 
ways controlled the Common Council, the 
police were, in effect, a partisan body— 
far more so than now, since the police- 
man was appointed for one year only, and 
his reappointment and tenure of office de- 
pended purely upon the pleasure of his 
alderman. Each city father furthermore 
had the power of granting saloon licenses 
in his ward. 

It was the aldermen, then, to whom 
the proceeds of extortion and bribery 
generally went. Tammany, to be sure, 
never ceased to exert the greatest efforts 
to control the Mayor, first in the years 
when he was appointed by the Council of 
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Appointment or Common Council, and 
from 1834, when the system of popular 
dection of the Mayor was put in force. 
But it was in the Common Council that 
Tammany’s power in the city lay. Until 
Tweed’s time the government of the city 
was in reality government by the Com- 
mon Council. It possessed the most com- 
prehensive control of all matters of local 
interest. Its committees had the exclusive 
power of expenditures and mainly of ap- 
pdintments, ‘making no accounting \to 
anybody, and for a long time not even, 
when demanded by the taxpayers, pub- 
lishing a list of expenditures. As late as 
1865 Mayor Gunther complained in his 
first message to the Common Council that 
the Mayor had little real power, and that 
however he might veto measures, a bare 
majority would suffice to repass any or- 
dinance or resolution, however obnox- 
ious. 

The consequence of this system was 
seen at its fullest in 1844, when the city 
government was so utterly corrupt that 
agreat reform movement, composed of 
Native Americans, Whigs and anti-Tam- 
many Democrats, swept James Harper 
into the Mayor’s office. But it was about 
this time that immigration from Europe 
due to famine and pestilential troubles 
began to pour in on an unprecedented 
sale. The city, according to Aldermanic 
Document No. 44 (1844-45), was filled 
with paupers, the ignorant, vicious and 
depraved, and a large class who—as 
there is the most definite proof—sold 
their votes to the highest bidder. Mayor 
Harper injudiciously attempted to re- 
form the city by persecuting the women 
of the streets instead of aiming at the 
powerful and actual beneficiaries of vice. 
The result was that Tammany, in 1845, 
aided by the lowest and most disreputa- 
ble classes, as well as those alienated by 
Harper’s measures, elected William F. 
Havemeyer—the Mayor’s term then be- 
Ing one year. Havemeyer made a good 
Mayor, but with his limited official power 
ould do little. 

Tn 1853 there was another great mu- 
icipal upheaval, due to the exposure of 
€ corruption of the Common Council of 
I851-52 by the Grand Jury in February, 
i833. The Common Council sold street 
rilway and other franchises for $50,000 
tnd under, and extorted money in every 
sible way—such as from “ strikes,” 
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selling favors, privileges and appojnt- 
ments. Police captains, it was testified, 
had to pay on the average $200 for year- 
ly reappointment, and policemen a some- 
what lower sum. Many of the implicated 
aldermen were high in power in Tam- 
many Hall—in fact, its rulers; for it 
should be remembered that before 
Tweed’s time Tammany was directed by 
a clique of leaders generally. 

The triumph of the City Reform party, 
which carried the Common Council in 
1853, was temporary—soon spending its 
force. This could be hardly otherwise, 
considering, first, that a great part of the 
foremost business men of the day were 
engaged in politico-financial “ deals,” 
and profited by an extravagant and cor- 
rupt administration ; and, second, that the 
city was overrun with the lawless—the 
“plug-uglies ” and “ gentlemen of the 
fancy” of the day. The disreputable 
classes were sufficiently strong to throw 
the balance of power to Tammany almost 
at any time, and what they lacked in vot- 
ing strength was soon made up by the 
hordes of unprincipled foreigners, who, 
without understanding, or caring to un- 
derstand, the problems confronting the 
native voters, voted generally for the 
Tammany that meant a “ job,” $5 for a 
vote, and the easy and too frequently 
fraudulent road to naturalization. 

It was under the administration of 
Mayor Wood that vice and crime flour- 
ished as never before. Wood had been 
the unsuccessful Tammany nominee for 
Mayor in 1850, but finally achieved his 
aim by a small pluralityowing to a 
three-cornered contest in 1854. At first 
he seemed disposed for good. But very 
soon the lowest elements were allowed 
the fullest privileges. So well did they 
appreciate Wood that he was re-elected 
in 1856 (the term of Mayor since 1850 
being two years) by a vote of 34,860 out 
of a total vote of 78,217, the remainder 
being distributed among four other can- 
didates representing different parties and 
factions. Seasoned politicians thought 
that they knew something of extrava- 
gance and corruption, but even they were 
astounded by the developments under 

+g ' 


‘Mayor Wood. 


The result was a. combination in #857 
of Whigs, Native Americans—or, a8’ they 
were now termed, “ Know Nothinigs’*— 
and disgusted and decent Democrats in 
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another strong reform movement, which 
succeeded in electing Daniel F. Tiemann, 
an independent Democrat, Mayor, but by 
a majority of only 2,327 in a total vote of 
84,208—there being some scattering 
votes. This election proved the tremen- 
dous power of the vicious classes, for it 
was they who supported Wood most ar- 
dently. 

Mayor Tiemann did not meet public 
expectations, and Wood was re-elected in 
1859. In 1861 another combination of 
reform forces elected George P. Opdyke, 
a Republican, by a very small margin in 
a three-fold contest. Wood was now the 
candidate of ‘“ Mozart Hall,” which he 
had organized in opposition to Tammany 
Hall, he having antagonized certain pow- 
erful Tammany leaders. C. Godfrey 
Gunther was the Wigwam’s nominee. 
Under the administrations of Mayors 
Gunther (1864-65), Hoffman (1866-67) 
and Hall (1868-71), the Tweed “ Ring ” 
was in successive stages of inception, 
gradual rise, maturity and downfall. The 
foreign vote in the city outnumbered the 
native, according to the census of 1865, 
by over 20,000. In 1868, 41,112 aliens 
were naturalized in the city; more than 
four times the previous annual average. 
Vice and crime supported Tammany, and 
Tammany in full power and ruling with 
an audaciousness and knavery unparal- 
leled in the history of any modern mu- 
nicipality, allowed the twin factors to do 
pretty much as they pleased. 

The facts touching more recent years 
are well known. The “ Fassett Commit- 
tee’ in 1890 did not push its investiga- 
tion with the determination, power and 
impartiality at its command, but it re- 
vealed the closest connection between 
Tammany and every channel that could 
be made to yield revenue.. But Tam- 
many was apparently so strongly in- 
trenched in power and so careless of pub- 
lic opinion that only two years later Fore- 
man Tabor, of the Grand Jury, investi- 


gating charges of corruption, estimated ' 


the income from blackmail and extortion 
from different sources at $7,000,000 a 
year. 

It was reserved to the Lexow Commit- 
tee, through the ability of John W. Goff, 
to show first the extent of the whole, elab- 
orate, ramified system of blackmail and 
extortion perfected into a mathematical 
system by Tammany Hall. 


“The sys- 
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tem,” said the majority of this commit- 
tee in its report to the Senate, “had 
reached such a perfection of detail that 
the inmates of the several houses were 
numbered and classified and a ratable 
charge placed upon each proprietor in 
proportion to the number of inmates . . . 
and the prices charged, reduced to a 
monthly rate, which was collected within 
a few days of the first of each month dur- 
ing the year.” We can give here only an 
outline of the vast mass of nauseating 
testimony. Prices for protection for dis- 
orderly houses ran from $25 to $50 
monthly, with extra “ initiation fees ” oc- 
casionally. | About 1,000 policy shops 
paid $15 a month, and poolrooms as high 
as $300 a month. Green goods men paid 
heavily for protection and when a victim 
“ squealed,” to use the committee’s word, 
they had to divide the plunder with either 
ward or headquarters detectives. There 
was a specific understanding between de- 
tectives, pawnbrokers and thieves. Every 
kind of vice and crime contributed to the 
fund of corruption. One notorious abor- 
tionist had to pay the police $2,825 in six 
weeks. “It is a significant fact,” added 
the committee, “ that but little corruption 
has been traced into the pockets of the or- 
dinary patrolman,” who himself had to 
pay an average of $300 for appointment. 
When Tammany won in the election of 
1897 the “Tenderloin” “turned itself 
loose” in jubilation. Everything was to be 
“wide open.” The event has justified the 
expectation. The “ Mazet Committee” 
might have investigated this branch with 
greater scrutiny, but the testimony before 
it sufficed to show that the same old Tam- 
many and the same forces of pollution 
were associated in a joint and profitable 
agreement. One witness testified on No- 
vember Ist, 1899, that one man ran sixty 
or seventy policy shops and other wit- 
nesses swore to the running of many 
poolrooms, adding that after paying their 
contribution to the Tammany campaign 
fund “ everything had been loosened up.” 
The specific and reiterated charge in the 
New York Times, of March g, 1900, that 
$3,095,000 was paid every year to the 
“Gambling House Commission ” for pro 
tection and the Grand Jury’s remarkable 
presentment on the condition of the city 
in the same month are of recent memory. 
“Tammany stands by its friends,’ 
wrote Mr. Croker in an article on “ Tamt- 
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many Hall and the Democracy” in the 
North American Review, 1892. Certain- 
ly the long and peculiar record of its con- 
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trol of the city does not contradict its as- 
sumption of this remunerative Tammany 
virtue. 

New York Ciry, 


Life Worth Living. 


By David Starr Jordan, 


PRESIDENT OF THE LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY. 


OST of the philosophy of despair, 
the longing to know the mean- 
ing of the unattainable, vanishes 

with active out-of-door life and the con- 
sequent flow of good health. Often a few 
doses of quinine will convert to hopeful- 
ness, when both sermons and arguments 
fail. 

For a degree of optimism is a neces- 
sary accompaniment of health. It is as 
natural as animal heat, and is the mental 
reflex of it. Pessimism arises from de- 
pression or irritation or failure of the 
nerves. It is a symptom of lowered vi- 
tality expressed in terms of the mind. 

There is a philosophical pessimsm over 
and above all merely physical conditions 
and not dependent on them. But the 
melancholy Jacques of our ordinary ex- 
perience either uses some narcotic or 
stimulant to excess or else has trouble 
with his liver or kidneys. “ Liver com- 
plaint,” says Zangwill, “is the Prome- 
theus myth done into modern English.” 
Already historical criticism has shown 
that the Bloody Assizes had its origin in 
disease of the bladder, and most forms of 
vice and cruelty resolve themselves into 
decay of the nerves. It is natural that 
degeneration should bring discourage- 
ment and disgust. But whatever the 
causes of pessimism, whether arising in 
speculative philosophy, in nervous dis- 
ease or in personal failure, it can never be 
Wrought into sound and helpful life. To 
live effectively implies the belief that life 
is worth living, and.no one who leads a 
worthy life has ever for a moment doubt- 
ed this. 

Such an expression as “ worth living ” 
has, in fact, no real meaning. To act and 
to love are the twin functions of the hu- 
man body and soul. To refuse these 
functions is to make one’s self incapable 
of them. It is in a sense to die while the 
body is still alive. To refuse these func- 
tions is to make misery out of existence, 


and a life of ennui 
“ worth living.” 

The philosophy of life is its working 
hypothesis of action. To hold that all ef- 
fort is futile, that all knowledge is illusion 
and that no result of the human will is 
worth the pain of calling it into action, is 
to cut the nerve of effectiveness. In pro- 
portion as one really believes this he be- 
comes a cumberer of the ground. His 
life is a waste of so much good oxygen, 
and having no mission on earth, as Mark 
Twain observes, “ he ought to be under 
it, inspiring the cabbages.” It was said 
of an earnest student of the darker side 
of human life, that “ in whatever part of 
God’s universe he finds himself he will 
be a hopeful man, looking forward and 
not backward, looking upward and not 
downward, always ready to lend a help- 
ing hand and not afraid to die.” 

It is through men of this type that the 
work of civilization nas been accom- 
plished, “ men of present valor, stalwart, 
brave iconoclasts.” They were men who 
were content with the order of the uni- 
verse as it is and seek only to place their 
own actions in harmony with this order. 
They have no complaints to urge against 
“the goodness and severity of God,” nor 
any futile wish “to remold it nearer to 
the heart’s desire.” Not the ultimate 
truth which is God’s alone, but the high- 
est attainable truth is the aim of Science, 
and to translate Science into Virtue is the 
goal of Civilization. 

The third question which Science may 
ask is the direct one. In what part of the 
universe are you, and what are you do- 
ing?. Thoreau says that 


is doubtless not 


- “there is no hope for you unless this bit of 


sod under your feet is the sweetest to you in 
this world—in any world.” 

Why not? Nowhere is the sky so blue, 
the grass so green, the sunshine so bright, 
the shade so welcome as right here, now, 
to-day. No other blue sky, nor bright 
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sunshine nor welcome shade exists for 
you. Other skies are bright to other men. 
They have been bright in the past and 
so will they be again, but yours are here 
and now. To-day is your day and mine, 
the only day we have, the day in which we 
play our part. What our part may signify 
in the great whole we may not under- 
stand, but we are here to play it, and now 
.is the time. This we know, it is a part of 
action, not of whining. It is a part of 
love, not cynicism. It is for us to ex- 
press love in terms of human helpful- 
ness. This we know, for we have learned 
from sad experience that any other course 
of life leads toward decay and waste. 

What, then, are you doing under these 
blue skies? The thing you do should be 
for you the most important thing in the 
world. If you could do something better 
than you are doing now, everything con- 
sidered, why are you not doing it? 

If every one did the very best he knew 
most of the problems of human life would 
be already settled. If each one did the best 
he knew he would be on the highway to 
greater knowledge and therefore still bet- 
ter action. The redemption of the world 
is waiting only for each man to “ lend a 
hand.” 

It does not matter if the greatest thing 
for you to do be not in itself great. The 
best preparation for greatness comes in 
doing faithfully the little things that lie 
nearest. The nearest is the greatest in 
most human lives. Even washing one’s 
own face may be the greatest present 
duty. The ascetics of the past who 
scorned cleanliness in the search for holi- 


ness became for the most part neither 


clean nor godly. 

Optimism in life is a good working 
hypothesis, if blindness and _ self-satis- 
faction be not its mainspring. 

What if there are so many of us in the 
ranks of humanity? That the individ- 
ual be lost in the mass as a pebble cast 
into the Seven Seas? Would you choose 
a world so small as to leave room for only 
you and your satellites? Would you ask 
for problems of life so tame that even 
you could grasp them? Would you 
choose a fiberless universe to be “ remold- 
ed nearer to the heart’s desire,” in place 
of the wild, tough virile man-making 
environment to which the attraction of 
gravitation holds us all? 

Tt is not that “J come like water and 
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like wind I go.” I am here to-day, and 
the moment and the place are real, and 
my will is itself one of the fates that 
make and unmake all things. “ Every 
meanest day is the conflux of two eterni- 
ties,’ and in this center of all time and 
space, for the moment it is I that stand. 
Great is eternity, but it is made up of 
time. Could we blot out one day in the 
midst of time, eternity could be no more, 

It is to us a question not of hope or 
despair, but of truth, not of optimism 
nor of pessimism, but of wisdom. 
“ Wisdom,” as I have elsewhere said, “ is 
knowing what to do next; virtue is doing 
it.” Religion, the heart impulse that 
turns toward the best and highest course 
of action. What is our place? What 
have we to do next? ' Not in infinity, 
where we can do nothing, but here, to- 
day, the greatest day that ever was, for it 
alone is ours. 

What matter is it that time does not 
end with us? Neither with us does his- 
tory begin. An Emperor of China once 
decreed that nothing should be before 
him, that all history should begin with 
him. But he could go no further than 
his own decree. Who are you that would 
be Emperor of China? 

“ The eternal Saki from that bowl hath poured 

Millions of bubbles like us, and shall pour.” 

Why not? should life stop with you? 

What have you done that you should 
mark the end ‘of time? If you have 
played your part in the procession of bub- 
bles, all is well, tho the best you can dois 
to leave the world a little better for the 
next that follows. 

If you have not made life a little richer 
and its conditions a little more just, by 
your living you have not touched the 
world. You are indeed a bubble. If 
some kind friend somewhere “tum 
down an empty glass,” it will be the best 
monument you deserve. _ But to have had 
a friend is to leave the glass not wholly 
empty, for life is justified in love as 
as in action. . 

It is no longer in the darkness that we: 
falter. The great altar-stairs of w 
no man knows the beginning nor the end 
do not spring from the mire nor end in 
the mists. They “slope through datk- 
ness up to God,” and no one could aska 
stronger expression of that robust optit- 
ism which must be the mainspring 
life. 





LITERATURE. 


Huxley, the Man.* 


OnE is struck afresh, on reading these 
excellent volumes, with the evidences of 
the early development of Huxley’s pow- 
ers. His schooling was meager, and he 
was not, in youth, a precocious student. 
But from the age of 17, when he be- 
gan his work at Charing Cross Hos- 
pital, his application to his studies gave 
him a constantly rising distinction among 
his fellows, which he maintained to the 
eid of his life-work. At 18 he received 
first prizes for both chemical and ana- 
tomical work; at 19 he discovered the 
membrane in the root of the human hair, 
known as Huxley’s layer, and at 20 he 
won a gold medal for anatomical and 
physiological work at the London Uni- 
versity. His appointment as assistant 
surgeon on the “ Rattlesnake ” followed 
the next year. This vessel’s long cruise 
of four and a half years prevented his 
gaining any competitive distinction dur- 
ing the time, but the publication of a few 
of his investigations immediately there- 
after raised him at once to a high place 
among the physical scientists of his day. 
At 26 he was elected to the Royal So- 
ciety, and at 27 to its council, winning 
the royal medal for anatomy. His rank 
at the age of. 34 may be judged by Dar- 
win’s determination to trust the validity 
of the conclusions set forth in The Or- 
igin of Species to the decision of three 
men: Huxley, Lyell (28 years Huxley’s 
senior), and Hooker (9 years his senior). 
“Hooker is a complete convert,” writes 
Darwin. “If I can convert Huxley I 
shall be content.” Finally he was but 
35 when he was looked upon by all his 
fellows as the ranking champion of the 
new scientific school, and it was in this 
capacity that he was tacitly selected to 
answer Bishop Wilberforce at the Oxford 


= of the British Association in 
1860. 


One gets, no less, fresh insight into the 
character of the man himself. The feel- 
Ing engendered over some of his contro- 





* 
Pig AND LetTers or THomas Henry Huxtey. By 


; ‘onard Huxley, New York: D. Appleton & Co. Two 
ols,, $5.00, 


versies has blinded many persons from a 
realization of the true Huxley—the man 
of lofty integrity, of unflinching purpose, 
of life-long devotion in his friendships 
and of the deepest and tenderest affec- 
tion for his family. Of the charm of his 
home life, ten years after his marriage, 
the German biologist, Anton Dohrn, has< 
written : 


“Tf I had to give anybody a definition of 
this much-debated word [happiness] I should 
say, go and see the Huxley family at Swanage, 
and if you would enjoy the same I enjoyed you 
would find what is happiness and never more 
ask for the definition of this sentiment.” 

The loss of his first child was a blow 
from which he did not recover for years. 

To his friends and familiars Huxley 
always appeared an intellectual giant. 
Yet it was as an amiable giant, despite 
the public view of him. He had the rare 
faculty, in personal disputation, of put- 
ting his opponent at his ease, never ar- 
rogating to himself the slightest intellec- 
tual superiority. The simplest and great- 
est minds alike were made to feel this 
equality of consideration. His opinions 
and judgments were sought on all 
hands. Even Spencer made it a practice 
to submit all his biological writings to 
Huxley’s criticism. 

Tho his views on political and social 
questions were often at the widest vari- 
ance: with those of his friends, and tho 
often he felt himself compelled to oppose - 
the latter before the public, yet in no case 
except that of St. George Mivart did his 
action result in a strain on the cords of 
friendship. ‘“‘ Altho we had many dif- 
ferences of opinion,” writes Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace, “I never received from him 
a harsh or unkind word.” Spencer was 


so little offended by the drubbing which 


Huxley gave the Individualists in his 
“ Administrative Nihilism ” (1872), that 
he wrote the latter : 

“If you had intended to set an example to 
the Philistines of the way in which controver- 
sial differences may be maintained without any 


decrease of sympathy, you could not have done 
it more perfectly.” 


In the same tone Tyndall and Hooker 
frequently wrote to Huxley, and the trib- 
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ute which Sir Spencer Walpole paid to 
his memory is more eulogistic still. 

There is a wide misunderstanding of 
Huxley’s attitude on religious and so- 
cial questions which the general circula- 
tion of these volumes will do much to dis- 
pel. His veneration for the character of 
Christ, joined with his repugnance to or- 
thodox Christianity ; his voting to retain 
the reading of the Bible in the London 
schools, set off against his critical treat- 
ment of the book itself; his admiration 
for George Eliot contrasted with his re- 
fusal to support the movement to com- 
pel the interment of her body in West- 
minster Abbey; his open profession of 
Agnosticism on the one hand and his in- 
variable refusal to take part in the ordi- 
nary methods of the Secularists—these 
apparent contradictions have been dis- 
torted by both sides in the controversies 
until the general public has been led into 
a complete misconception. of the nice 
sense of honor and fairness and the log- 
ical uniformity of conduct which charac- 
terized him. 

There is an equally widespread mis- 
conception of the relation of his public 
controversies to his native character and 
to his scientific career. He is some- 
times pictured as one who loved contro- 
versy for its own sake, and again as one 
who thoughtlessly permitted himself to 
be dragged into controversy to the detri- 
ment of his fame and standing as a 
scientific investigator. But there is noth- 
ing in the autobiography, the son’s biog- 
raphy or the letters to support either 
view. Naturally aggressive he un- 
questionably was; but his aggression was 
not personal, and it was exercised always 
with one single object in view: the ascer- 
tainment and propagation of truth. 
Moreover, he was not dragged into con- 
troversy. His autobiography several 
years ago made that point clear: he early 
determined that his best contribution to 
the world would be the stout defense of 
what he and his fellow-scientists con- 
ceived to be right methods of thinking 
and investigating, and the diffusion of 
those methods and their results to all 
minds capable of receiving them. To this 
end he deliberately, as he says, sacrificed 
his expectations of fame as scientific spe- 
cialist. “If I am to be remembered at 
all,” he said a short while before his 


death, “I should like to be remembered’ 
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as one who did his best to help the peo- 
ple.” 

However, men may disagree as to his 
convictions and as to the assumed evils 
which he set himself to combat, the man 
himself is revealed to us as one of the cap- 
tains of the world’s thought. Pro- 
fessor E. Ray Lankester writes : 


“ There has been no man or woman whom I 
have met on my journey through life whom I 
have loved and regarded as I have him, and 
I feel that the world has shrunk and become 
a poor thing now that his splendid spirit and 
delightful presence are gone from it. Ever 
since I was a little boy he has been my ideal 
and hero.” 


Js 


More Riley Poems * 


A NEw volume of poems by Mr. Riley 
is something to be glad over; for it is 
sure to be alive with the magnetism of a 
sweet and cheering genius. In the book 
now before us there is not the prepon- 
derance of Hoosier dialect pieces which 
we have come to expect of Riley; still 
there are many and admirable examples 
of that form of verse. What is most 
characteristic of the poet’s individuality, 
if we may so phrase it; is abundantly 
present, and we have proof that he is not 
in the least dependent upon mere jargon 
for the effect he makes upon our artistic 
judgment or upon our sense of that fine 
quality which is at once the general mark 
and the specific distinction of true poetry. 
On almost every page of this book Riley 
maintains his right to a place among the 
chosen few. We may pick flaws here 
and there; it is easy to do; but while this 
thankless task is being done we are aware 
of the divine fragrance and the haunt- 
ing beauty by which song is contradis- 
tinguished from mere literary art. 

But there is a plenty of notably excel- 
lent literary art in Riley’s serious poems. 
We could prove this by copious quota- 
tion. Formal proof, happily, is not nec- 
essary. All the world knows Riley and 
loves him too well to care for criticism 
in connection with his wholesome and 
heartening songs and sketches. We 
fancy that in the present. collection we: 
note a ripening and mellowing of the: 
poet’s genius. His face still has 


“A wholly tearless smile,” 





*Home Forks. By James Whitcomb Riley. ndiate 


apolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. $1.50 
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as he tells us in the poem; but even in 
the half-rollicking dialect pieces there 
appears now and again the touch of 
something like tender recognition of 


“The days that are no more.” 


Mr. Riley has a way of penning brief 
messages in rime to his literary friends. 
In one of these addressed to Joel Chand- 
ler Harris as “ Uncle Remus,” he says: 
“The Lord who made the day and night, 
He made the Black man and the White; 

So, in like view, 

We hold it true 
That he haint got no favorite— 

Uniless it’s you.” 


This spirit of comradeship and genu- 
ine man-love is one of our poet’s strong 
elements of distinction. It gives a 
flavor to his poetry quite unlike that 
found in verse for art’s sake. There is 
a magnetism of rich human sympathy in 
a piece like “ A Song of the Road.” Love 
of woman for man was never more ade- 
quately expressed. 

We have not space to quote what 
would give our readers an impression of 
the many-sided beauty and fascination of 
these poems. They are not all Riley’s 
best; but there are many of his very best 
inthe book, which is one of the important 
American books of the year, a book that 
everybody will read and be the better for 
reading. 

s 


The Westminster Theology.* 


THIS imposing volume is modestly de- 
scribed in the subtitle as “a commen- 
tary, historical, doctrinal, practical, on 
the Confession of Faith and catechisms 
and the related formularies of the Pres- 


byterian Churches.” This account 
does scant justice to: the author’s 
original work, which is comparative 
and critical, as well as expository. It 
goes beyond the literal text of the Con- 
fessions to discuss the doctrines, to bring 
together a large amount of comparative 
illustrations, and, in many cases, to sug- 
gest emendations. The confessional lit- 
erature of all the Protestant Churches, 
and even of the Roman and Greek 
Churches has been laid under contribu- 
tion. The literature of Presbyterian re- 
* THEOLOGY OF THE WESTMINSTER SYMBOL. By Edward 


D, Morris, D.D.. LL.D » Emeritus Professor of System- 


atic Theology, Lane Theological Seminary. The hamp- 


lin Press, Columbus, Ohio, BVO, Pp. 857. $3.50, 
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vision in this country, Scotland and Eng- 
land has been explored, and what is im- 
portant in these deliverances has been 
either incorporated or indicated in the 
volume. 

Dr. Morris is, however, no blind lau- 
dator temporis acti. He acts faithfully 
his part as an expositor of the Confes- 
sions, but does not regard them as stand- 
ards at which all further thought or 
progress is to end. For him the exposi- 
tion of the Presbyterian theology of the 
seventeenth century includes the exposi- 


. tion of its “ normal growth through the 


succeeding ages and its re- 
markable effect and fruitage . . . in 
the beliefs and teachings of living Pres- 
byterianism.” 

This is not only a large and rich way 
of expounding and vindicating the Pres- 
byterian theology. Its bettter result is 
that it brings those creeds into connec- 
tion and comparison with the creeds of 
the Church in all ages and countries, and 
shows them in their true relation to the 
substance of the common faith. 

Dr. Morris's temper is essentially con- 
servative. The new criticism is not to 
his liking, and there is a form of evolu- 
tion which he repudiates as materialistic 
and godless. He does not hesitate, how- 
ever, to say that Presbyterian theology 
in its normal forms has passed through 
an “interesting evolution” in its later 
ages, and the really fine achievement of 
his work is that it exhibits this theology 
in its living movement and as the vital 
expression of the living.Church. 

The work is ideal in its freedom from 
dogmatism and offensive tactics. Strong 
as his own convictions are, Dr. Morris 
never forgets that those who take up the 
pen as a sword perish by the pen as a 
sword. All these questionings and dif- 
ferences he tells us are to be dealt with, 
not in dogmatic bitterness or by ecclesi- 
astical pains and penalties, but with more 
thorough scholarship, yet with fidelity to 
truth and confidence that the Word of 
God will justify itself before the con- 
science of mankind. . 

All this gives this view of the Presby- 
terian theology a peaceful prevalence 
which we do not commonly find in works 
of this character. It also makes an at- 
tractive setting for his profound and 
striking thought, that the unity of 
Christendom is not to come on-the line 
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of sentiment or union as to the practical 
life, but in a deeper agreement as to the 
substantial verities of faith expressed in 
the Creeds and Confessions. This is a 
grand thought. It reverses the common 
view of theological speculations as di- 
visive and suggests that they are so only 
when they have been pursued in a con- 
troversial and divisive spirit, instead of 
being peaceful and peace-loving attempts 
to get together as soon as possible on the 
foundations that must unite us at last. 

It is a great thing to have the Confes- 
sional work of the Westminster Assem- 
bly expounded by a theologian who ap- 
preciates its nobleness as Dr. Morris does 
and who sees at the same time progress 
has been made, and that the Church is 
now able to revise and improve it still 
further. 

The work is very much condensed, 
probably too much for the satisfactory 
treatment of the great themes which 
stand in the background ‘of the book. 
But the incarnation, divine immanence 
and much of the best modern thinking on 
the atonement did not loom up in mod- 
ern proportions or modern relations be- 
fore the Westminster Assembly. Dr. 
Morris’s discussion of,them is of neces- 
sity meager. Nevertheless, he has done 
a large and noble piece of work. He has 
vindicated a great system of theology in 
its grand and noble lines. He has vin- 
dicated the substantial vitality of the 
Confession on which the Presbyterian 
Churches rest, and done it as the result 
of a broad systematic comparison which 
is itself a splendid achievement. 


ae 


With Born ARMIES IN SOUTH 
Arrica. By Richard Harding Davis. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) The reader who would like his 
history of the war in South Africa in the 
form of a special and vehement plea for 
the Boers and the cause represented by 
Paul Kruger will find it piping hot ready 
for use in this book by Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis. We think that the 
writer’s prejudices work great injury to 
the cause he seeks to uphold. Mr. Davis 
is a graphic writer of force and charm, 
but he wears upon his sleeve the polem- 
ical badge and upon his shoulder the 
chip of controversy. Notwithstanding 


his attitude, however, Mr. Davis is im- 
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mensely entertaining, and can upon oc- 
casion say good words even for the Eng- 
lish, whom he regards as brutal conquer- 
ors of a free and noble people. While 
Mr. Davis’s book has;this radical defect 


. of being written from a mistaken point of 


view it has much in it that will be valu- 
able to know and entertaining to read. 


Tue Roya Navy. A History From 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 
By Wm. Laird Clowes, Fellow of King’s 
College, London, Etc., Assisted by Sir 
Clements Markham, K.C.B., P.R.GS., 
Captain A, T. Mahan, U. S. N., Mr. H. 
W. Wilson, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
Governor of New York, Etc. Six Vol- 
umes. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Volume V.) The present volume of this 
large and instructive work contains the 
record of the whole of the great naval 
struggle with the empire of the first Na- 
poleon from 1803 to 1815. The next and 
concluding volume will contain Governor 
Roosevelt’s history of the- naval opera- 
tions of the war of 1812 between Great 
Britain and America. No mere notice 
can do justice to a work like this, offering 
as it does the best efforts of leading spe- 
cialists. _ When completed it will bea 
distinguished contribution toward a com- 
plete history of the world’s greatest navy 
in all of its splendid struggles and 
achievements. It is a book for all li- 
braries. 


THE Fretps oF DAwN, AND LATER 
Sonnets. By Lloyd Mifflin. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) The 
poetry of Lloyd Mifflin rings fine and 
clear. No lover of song that bears the 
best stamp of genius will overlook the lit- 
tle volumes sent forth now and again 
from the quiet country-place near Phila- 
delphia. They are brimming with a cer- 
tain quality quite the best that a pastoral 
spirit can command. In the present book 
Mr. Mifflin remains true to his strongest 
and sweetest traits as a singer. His 
sonnets are not mere fourteen-line pieces 
of rime. He sees, he feels, he sings m 
every verse. Nature holds him captive, 
but he takes from her a thousand charm- 
ing elements of beauty, sentiment, con- 
ceit, atmosphere, color; and if at times 
his song seems dreamily monotonous we 
remember that the bee and the bird know 
the perfection of monotony and the fas 
cination of it. We have read every verse 











in this book with a sense of being fed 








































«- upon very rare Parnassian bloom-pollen, 
ig the sweets of that fair field where un- 
= spoiled beauty still lingers for the delec- 
na tation of a few choice spirits. 
‘of Dr. NortH AND His Frienps. By S. 
fs Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. (New 
York: The Century Company. $1.50.) 
We have here a large bundle of wit, hu- 
ater mor, life and wisdom bound up with a 
ms. strong yet very slender cord of romance. 
i's Dr. Mitchell’s genius has ripened and 
Sir mellowed until his style bears with it a 
5. bouquet, so to speak, and a flavor of rich 
A. and long experience, sound scholarship 
pelt, and pure views of life. This is not a 
7 ol- book like the popular “ Hugh Wynne,” 
Co. but its appeal is deeper and its hold firm- 
this er. It must be read, as it has been writ- 
the ten, with leisurely attention to what 
aval passes along in the deep currents of 
Na thought and experience. The people to 
-and whom we are introduced are worth 
ened knowing, worth listening to when they 
“ead talk. To read the book is like sharing 
sreat the company of rare personages who 
otice have the power to lift us out of the rut of 
wierd commonplace. We think that Dr. Mitch- 
— ell is at his best in Dr. North and His 
wy Friends. 
navy EnGLisH Literature. By Stopford 
and [| 4. Brooke, M.A. With Chapters on Eng- 
Mie lish Literature (1832-1892) and on 
American Literature, by George Car- 
penter. (New York: The Macmillan 
-ATER Mi Company. $1.00). This is a revision and 
_s extension of one of the best books that 
‘ we have seen on English literature. It 
e a was first issued in 1876 under the titie of 
. fit. “A Primer of English Literature.” It 
seer won the high praise of Matthew Arnold 
pes. and immediately took a high place. In 
. 1896 it was revised and partly rewritten 
® al by the author under the title of English 
meet Literature. It is now enlarged so as 
t , ‘0 bring the history of English literature 
on is down to the deaths of Tennyson and 
: Browning. Mr. George-R. Carpenter, 
Ln of Columbia University, has added two 
a. chapters on American literature which 
eel round up a most complete and instructive 
cha 4 little volume, which is furnished with an 
. eae 5 °xcellent working index. 
ous we Tue Wortp’s Orators, Comprising 
d know [the Great Orations of the World’s His- 
he fas '°ry; with Introductory Essays, Bio- 








graphical Sketches and Critical Notes, 
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by Guy Carleton Lee, Editor-in-Chief. 
With Illustrations. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Volume VI. $3.50.) 
We have already reviewed fully this 
large, comprehensive and valuable work. 
This is the superb “ University Edition ” 
in ten volumes, limited to one thousand 
sets, each set numbered. The present 
volume contains the first part of Orators 
of England, with a frontispiece portrait 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, followed 
by twelve other portraits of distinguished 
English orators. The orations are hap- 
pily selected; the print, paper and bind- 
ing are all that could be desired. Indeed, 
as we have said, it is a superb edition of 
a book which should be in every library. 


THE MEANING oF History, AND 
OTHER HistoricaL Pieces. By Fred- 
eric Harrison. (New York: the Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75.) Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison never fails to say some- 
thing that is worth considering, and he 
always says it in an interesting style of 
expression. We have here a new edi- 
tion of his historical essays. He is a 
critic not hard to differ with and pleasant 
to agree with. Writing under the in- 
spiration of ample knowledge and with 
a vigor truly virile, he makes every page 
eminently engaging. The essays are sev- 
enteen in number, covering widely sep- 
arated subjects. Good literature com- 
bined with great riches of historical ma- 
terials, keen criticism, not always accept- 
able, but full of interest, and a certain 
force peculiar to Mr. Harrison’s tem- 
perament make the book notable in any 
company. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER Fur-BEARERS. 
By John Burroughs. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) With a 
good frontispiece in colors giving the 
portrait of a red fox, this little book by 
John Burroughs gives us fifteen sketches 
of our common fur-bearing animals. 
Like all of Mr. Burroughs’s out of doors 
books, it bears with it the strong force of 
truthfulness and sincerity. We feel as 
we read that here is what a man has ac- 
tually seen, and that it was all well worth 
seeing and writing about. We enjoy the 
pages as much as if we had walked and 
observed with the author. The illustra- 
tions, fifteen in number, are full-page 
pictures in colors of the various animals 
described. Some of them are excellent, 
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notably the chipmunk, the red fox and 
the muskrat. The opossum picture is 
very poor. It is a good book for young 


people. 


THe Harr-Heartep. By John Bu- 
chan. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.) .The manner of Mr. Bu- 
chan’s story is far better than the matter. 
In reading we are constantly interested, 
but never quite pleased. Futility ob- 
trudes itself. We feel that we are wast- 
ing time unprofitably, even for a novel 
reader. And yet there is excellent art 
displayed in The Half-Hearted. It is 
the story of a young man who lacks 
promptness, who is inefficient and unsuc- 
cessful, but gathers himself up at last 
and dies heroically. The love story is 
not satisfactory and ends obscurely, but 
the author has genius with which he suf- 
fuses his pages. Strong characteriza- 
tion, attractive description and keen an- 
alysis mark the story from beginning to 
end. Mr. Buchan can do better. 


CHLoRIS OF THE IsLAND. By H. B. 
Marriott Watson. . (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.) For style com- 
mend us to Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson. 
Not that we might be glad to have all 
books done in his manner ; but there is a 
peculiar lure and charm in his way of tell- 
ing a tale which captivates us. This 
story belongs to the time when Napoleon 
was planning to invade England. _Its 
scene is an island off the English coast. 
From the outset we have adventures ga- 
lore, and of an unusual sort, presented 
with freshness and engaging cleverness. 
A charming heroine, a manly hero, ro- 
mantic situations and in the end happi- 
ness to the full, make the novel one of 
the best that we have read lately ; a good, 
strong, picturesque, well-told story. 


CuNNING Murrett. By Arthur Mor- 
rison. (New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.50.) The author of “ Tales of 
Mean Streets” here tells a story of the 
English downs about witchcraft, fortune- 
telling and smuggling. Most of the dra- 
matis persone are of the low classes, and 
Mr. Morrison gives some powerful pic- 
tures of the life he chooses to study. We 
confess that we are not fascinated with 
his subject, and we do not sympathize 
with his views of life and art; but we can 
and do appreciate the wonderful force 
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and vitality of his style, the energy of his 


dramatic action and the reality of his 
pictures. 


Fortune's Boats. By Barbara Yech- 
ton. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.) Miss Yechton tells a good story 
for girls. It is a story with a strong, 
wholesome purpose; but there is no 
preaching. The girls depicted are ear- 
nest, healthy, sincere, with a desire to do 
good and make the unhappy happy. They 
work up a plan for a playground for chil- 
dren in the midst of New York’s hurly- 
burly and do many things to bring sun- 
shine into unfortunate lives. A happy 
love-story, yes, two or three of them, and 
many bright incidents make the book a 
delightful and satisfying bit of light 
reading. 


THE Romany RYE. 
vengro. By George Borrow. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) 
This is a new edition of Borrow’s famous 
gipsy story, containing the unaltered 
text of the original issue, with notes, etc., 
by the author of the “Life of George 
Borrow.” Comment on The Romany 
Rye is not necessary, and here is an op- 
portunity to read it as Borrow wrote it, 
with all its wonderful and mysterious 
fascinations and repellent features in- 
tact. It is a curious book, a book of odd 
and sometimes grotesque art, a book of 
redundancies ; yet still a book of power, 
with perhaps as much truth as fiction in 
its minutely circumstantial narrative. 


AFRICAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT. 
By A. J. Dawson. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. $1.50.) These Afri- 
can stories are fresh, breezy, enjoyable 
for one in the mood to accept them. Un- 
questionably they are sketched with great 
show of talent, both in composition and 
style, and most readers will enjoy them 
from beginning to ending. Many of the 
tales strike quite a new chord in the way 
of character and incident and the atmos- 
phere is decidedly African. The author 
evidently believes in variety; he at least 
escapes the charge of telling one story 
over and over, and his style is as versatile 
as his sketches are various. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL Lire. By 
John McIntosh Kell, Executive Officer 
of “Sumter” and “Alabama.” (Wash- 
ington: The Neale Company. $2.00.) 
In the sub-title of this valuable book of 


A Sequel to La- 
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naval reminiscences we are informed that 
its contents include the cruises of the 

















































































































































































































































ech- Confederate States steamers “ Sumter ” 
Co. and “Alabama.” Captain Kell is one of 
tory the conspicuously brave and competent 
ong, seamen who served the South during the 
Meer great war, and his recollections make an 
car- important contribution to the materials 
iodo ff of history. It is from books like this 
They that the future leisurely historian will 
chil- draw supplies for a just and well balanced 
urly- picture of one of the world’s greatest rev- 
sun- olutions. We regret that this work has 
7“ neither table of contents nor index. 
nk From the Macmillan Company we 
light have received the latest revision of 
Butcher and Long’s prose rendering of 
the IL1ap and the Opyssey of Homer. 
to La- Two handsome and handy volumes, the 
(New ILIAD 503 pages,andthe OpyssEy 425 
32.00.) pages, give room for necessary notes, in- 
amous troductions and prefaces as they have ap- 
altered peared in the earlier editions. The trans- 
2S, etC., lations are literal and yet so cleverly 
seorge turned as to give a large part of Homer’s 
omany charm. We have, ever since its first ap- 
an Op- pearance more than twenty years ago, 
rote it, considered it in some respects the very 
sterious best of all the English translations of 
res Homer. 
ithe LovE IN A CLoup. By Arlo Bates. 
“power, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
ation $1.50.) The subtitle, A Comedy in Fil- 
tive: igree, describes Mr. Bates’s light and 
bright story with great accuracy. It is 
NMENT. a novel eminently fit for the use of an 
: Dodd, idle reader of an empty summer day. Its 
se Aft Hi perusal will make no demand upon the 
njoyable serious depths of thought ; one can smile 
m. Ul @ over it and sink comfortably to sleep, 
ith great HM only to wake refreshed and continue the 
ition and pleasant reading until love comes out of 
joy them Hits cloud and the book ends when a pair 
ny of the of somewhat antiquated lovers kiss aud- 
ive ~ ibly and go off to get married. 
ne author [ANSWERS OF THE Aces. I.K.L., L.C.W. 
e at least (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 75 
one story cents.) The compilers have put to- 
5 versatile fm Scther under various heads, such as 
"What is God,” “ What is Man,” “ What 
B is Meant by the Trinity,” “ What is the 
Le 7 Soul,” etc., quotations from literature an- 
ve O i. lent and modern, heathen and Chris- 
we tian, giving definitions, philosophical 
: sae and religious sayings and curt statements 
le book ° of belief. There are also Hymns, 
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Prayers and Visions. 


It is a little book 
full of human nature in the attitude of 
self examination, with God, the soul and 
the mystery of life hovering around. 


Historic AMERIcANS. By Elbridge 
S. Brooks. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50.) Twenty-six 
celebrated Americans are here sketched 
with a view illustrating great characters 
by means of certain events which led 
“each man along the way of patriotism.” 
Mr. Brooks has chosen well, and his book 
should be in the library of every family 
where there are reading boys. It is a 
book which will give young readers a fine 
smack of what American history and 
biography have in store for them, and 
lead them on to wider reading and a 
clearer view of American aspirations and 
true patriotism. 


THE Kinsnip oF Souts. A Narra- 
tive. By Reuen Thomas. (Bosion: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.50). A leisurely 
air, somewhat of a scholarly smack and 
not a little good descriptive work fill this 
rambling story of a ramble with a mild, 
continuous interest. The author’s taste 
is good; he likes literature of the best 
sort, and makes it serve his turn. A 
gentle love-story meanders among the 
descriptions of scenery and places and 
ripples lazily over books, pictures and 
bric-a-brac. England and Germany are 
seen by three appreciative pairs of some- 
what theological eyes, and in the end 
marriage bells jingle properly. 


Tue Brsticat Museum. A Collection 
of Notes, Explanatory, Homiletic and II- 
lustrative, Forming a Complete Com- 
mentary of the Holy Scriptures. By 
James C. Gray. Revised, with Additions 
from the Later Biblical Literature, by the 
Rev. George M. Adams, D.D. Vol. I, 
Genesis to Second Kings. 8vo, pp. 1,006. 
(New York: E. R. Herrick Company. 
$2.00) This very compact commentary 
is intended for the use of teachers and 
ministers and is quite as much homiletic 
as exegetic and will be of value to those 
who are not-critical students. 


We have five more volumes of the 
simply charming series of “Temple 
Classics,” published by J. M: Dent, Lon- 
don, at fifty cents, in excellent type on 
very thin paper, so that three hundred 
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pages are no bulkier than a usual one 
hundred. The five are two volumes of 
Caxton’s Golden Legend, Vol. I, of Ma- 
caulay’s Essays, Hazlett’s Lectures on 
the English Comic Writers, and a selec- 
tion of Milton’s prose writings, includ- 
ing the “Grapagitica,” “ Education,” 
and Autobiographical Extracts from his 
other writings, with excellent brief notes. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
FraNcE AND Itaty. By Laurence 
Sterne. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50.) A comely edition of a 
classic. Paper, print, illustrations and 
binding are notably good. Easy read- 
ing is here as much to the publisher’s 
credit as to the author’s. Every page is 
pleasant to the reader. A decorative 
frontispiece in colors and conventional 
chapter headings and initials accompany 
a letter press of excellent clearness and 
beauty. 


THe THEATER AND Its PEoPLE. By 
Franklin Fyles, Dramatic Critic of the 
New York Sun. (New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.25.) Here is a 
book of special interest to dramatic writ- 
ers, authors and indeed all persons who 
would like to know the inner secrets of 
theatrical life, business and experience. 
Mr. Fyles writes from ample knowledge 
in a plain, straightforward, entertaining 
style, giving all the main features of his 
subject full attention in due order. The 
book is handsomely illustrated. 


New Pocket DICTIONARY OF THE 
SPANISH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By 
G. F. Barwick. (London: Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode.) This little book is about as 
complete a thing of its kind as we have 
seen. It is both English-Spanish and 
Spanish-English, besides a list of irreg- 
ular verbs in each language, commercial 
phrases, abbreviations, proverbs, weights 
and measures, etc. . Of course it is not 
complete, but it fills just exactly the need 
it was intended to—an everyday compan- 
ion. 


THe Sxy Pivot. A Tae oF THE 
Foot-Hitts. By Ralph Connor. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.25.) A well written story of the 
Rocky Mountain foot-hills, in which a 
strong moral force makes itself felt. 
There is humor of a fresh sort, there is 
pathos, there is excellent dramatic en- 
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ergy, and the characterization is admi- 
rable. We do not know the author; but 
the story is one to set him well forward 
in critical estimation. 

THE TRANSFIGURED Lire. By Rev. J. 
H. Myers, Ph.D., with introduction by 
Albert Leonard, Ph.D., President of the 
Normal School System of Michigan. 
(New York: Eaton & Mains.) This 
little book contains a, series of chap- 


.ters and lectures upon subjects connected 


with Christian life and work. The pur- 
pose is to show the transfiguring and en- 
nobling effect of a pure devotion to 
Christ and to the promptings of his spirit. 
It is a sweet and comforting piece of 
work. 
THe NuttaLtt Encyciopapia. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. James Wood. (New 
York: Frederick Warne & Co.) This is 
the twentieth thousand of a very useful 


encyclopedia of géneral knowledge, con- 


sisting of over sixteen thousand short, 
clear articles on subjects about which 
everybody wishes to know something. It 
is a single handy volume; its contents are 
well arranged in alphabetical order. 
While the book cannot fill the place of the 
larger encyclopedias, it will be found ex- 
ceedingly handy and useful in many 
ways. 

THE Prince’s Story-Boox. Edited 
With an Introduction by George Law- 
rence Gourme. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00.) A selec- 
tion of stories from English history 
gathered out of the best literary sources 
and giving a sort of running sketch of 
the romantic side of English life and ex- 
perience from the earliest times down. It 
is a book beautiful to the eye and inter- 
esting on every page. The many illus- 
trations assist the text in bringing out 
numerous phases and conditions through 
which the reader is whisked as if on an 
express train. 

In Case oF NEED, THESE May CoME 
Hanpy. A Book oF PICTORIAL AND 
VersiFiep ApMonITION. By Ralph Ber- 
gengren. (Boston: Smalt, Maynard & 
Co. $1.25.) The humor of these 
rimes and pictures is not exactly refined; 
but it serves a purpose. Grotesque 
drawing and broadly didactic droll- 
ery of statement are right cleverly joined 
to suggest the good advice sought to be 
enforced. 
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Tue Otner Man’s Country. An 
Appeal to Conscience. By Herbert 
Welsh. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.00.) Mr. Welsh essays 
asort of summing up of the evidence in 
the matter of the acquisition of the 
Philippines. We cannot look upon the 
result as conclusive. The judicial tem- 
per of the book may be judged by the 
character of the motto employed (a quo- 
tation from Macbeth) : “ Let us meet and 
question this most bloody piece of work, 
to know it further.” The “soft im- 
peachment ” of liar is several times put 
upon President McKinley; and as for 
Professors Schurman and Worcester, 
Admiral Dewey and General Otis, they 
may well wish, when they hear of Mr. 
Welsh’s book, that they had kept entire- 
ly out of the Philippine muddle. Out of 
the reams of conflicting testimony from 
the front the author has been painstak- 
ingly careful to quote only such state- 
ments as tend to support his own ‘view, 
and he has therefore been enabled to 
make out a very satisfactory case—to 
himself. The continued appearance of 
such partisan works, both for and against 


the administration, creates a longing in 
the average breast for the publication in 
collected form, as suggested by Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart, of all the reliable 
testimony given on this great question. 


Tue House or EcreMonr. 
lie Eliot Seawell. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) We have read 
Miss Seawell’s new historical romance 
with increasing respect for her art and 
deepening interest in the lively play of 
her dramatic powers. The House of 
Egremont is a historical romance of the 
seventeenth century with the experiences 
of the Stuarts in exile for its ground- 
work. It is a long, well written and 
rapidly moving tale in which the charac- 
ters show themselves by action. The 
historic atmosphere is most effectively re- 
produced, while in all of the main scenes 
and incidents the life of that most fas- 
Cnating period of English history are 
projected with admirable realism. There 
isa plenty of stirring adventure without 
too much bloodshed, a captivating love 
story runs through it all, and we cannot 
recall a dull or lagging page in the whole 
book. There will be no diminution of 
Popular interest in historical romances so 
long as stories like this leaven the mass 
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of them pouring from the presses. A 
truly good tale of by-gone days is a work 
of genius, therefore one is seldom writ- 
ten; but when we find such a tale as The 
House of Egremont there is an evening 
of delightful reading before us. 

& 


Literary Notes, 


The Newfoundland Magazine, edited by 
Theodore Roberts, has ceased publication. 


....Prof. Saintsbury is now at work on his 
three-volume ‘‘ History of Criticism and Lit- 
erary Taste in Europe.” 


....Margherita Arlina Hamm will shortly 
issue a volume of verses entitled “ Songs of 
Christmastide.” from the Boston Ideas Pub- 
lishing Company. 

....The study of Byzantine literature and 
language is one of the new sciences that has 
come into prominence only within the last few 
years, especially through the exertions of Pro- 
fessor Krumbacher, of Munich. The French 
scholars in this department have now begun to 
publish a new journal, called “‘ Monuments de 
Art Byzantin.” 

....What will no doubt prove to be practi- 
cally the classical chart of the East Jordan dis- 
tricts is being published by the German Pales- 
tine Society as a result of the researches of 
their representative, Dr. G. Schumacher, a civil 
engineer and German consul at Harfa. In the 
recent issue of the Zeitschrift of this society 
(vol. 22, No. 4), the first sheet of this map is 
published, on the scale of I x 152,000, and de- 
picts Djolan and Western Hanran, covering 
both the historical and the present period. In 
wealth of details the new chart is a positive 
achievement of research, and presents the re- 
sults of investigation begun in 1885 and con- 
tinued steadily ever since. 

....The great Catalog of the British Muse- 
um is approaching completion, in so far as this 
can be said of a library the annual increase of 
which is about 100,000 volumes and 25,000 
periodicals, magazines and papers. The print- 
ed catalog of the present contents of the li- 
brary is to be compiled by the end of the pres- 
ent year. It was begun in 1880. It consists of 
more than 800 volumes, which is certainly an 
improvement on the more than 2,000 volumes 
of written catalogs. The preparation of the 
catalog, the work of two decades, costing 40,000 
pounds, has been done by the officials and em- 
ployees of the library, altho there has been a 
committee of specialists for every department. 
The whole catalog is divided into 386 depart- 
ments, and, together with 100 supplementary 
volumes, costs 94 pounds. The catalogs of the 
separate departments can also be bought. Even 
some of these are inimense productions, that on 
the French Revolution, e.g., containing 40,000 
numbers of polemical literature alone on this 
subject. The Museum had presented 30,000 
duplicates to the National Library in Paris. 
This catalog is regarded as the best work of 
its kind in existence, and much better than any- 
thing that the French or Germans have been 
able to produce. 





EDITORIALS. 


Municipal Reform and Social 
Betterment. 


At the very beginning of the campaign 
for the dislodgment of Boss Croker and 
the overthrow of Tammany rule in New 
York, an important question of policy has 
been raised by some remarks of Mr. R. 
Fulton Cutting, the president of the Citi- 
zens’ Union. It-is a question that must 
be considered in any American city where 
the issue in a fight for good government 
depends upon the action of a large body 
of unenlightened voters living under 
such conditions as are found in the con- 
gested tenement districts of New York’s 
“East Side.” The movement against 
Croker and his Tammany in its present 
phase is aimed at the corrupt alliance of 
the government, through the agency of 
the police, with vice of all kinds; and in- 
cidentally all the extravagance and rot- 
tenness of the municipal administration 


is pointed out to excite a righteous pop- 


ular revolt. Mr. Cutting published his 
views as to the policy of the approaching 
municipal campaign. Class antagonism, 
he said, should be overcome: by the asso- 
ciation of honest men from both the rival 
camps of capital and labor. A united 
front, with a positive and progressive 
program, was needed for the redemp- 
tion of the city: 


“ Municipal ownership of public utilities and 
municipal initiative in social betterment now 
characterize the administration of many of the 
best-governed cities of the world, and the 
principle is not only economically sound, but 
morally valuable.” 


There should be given to the East Side, 
he continued, the moral equivalent of 
fresh air and pure food, such as public 
baths, with added accommodations for 
social enjoyment, and better houses to 
live in. The construction of good tene- 
ment buildings might be stimulated by 
the exemption of them from taxation. 
“Tt is only by such positive measures,” 
he declared, “that we can hope to win 
the suffrages of the people, and these 
measures must be based upon a distinct 
recognition of personality in the State.” 
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For these utterances he was at once 
criticised with great severity by certain 
journals whose loyalty to the cause of re- 
form has not been questioned. He was 
told that the purpose of the campaign 
was to elect a good mayor and not “ the 
exploitation of fads ” or the “ promotion 
of the raw theories of visionaries ;” also 
that his remarks would “drive away 
voters to whom any advance into State 
socialism is the gravest kind of a men- 
ace.” To which he responded with some 
account of the successes of municipal 
ownership in England and Scotland, 
showing also that the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce had recently advised 
the Charter Revision Commission to sug- 
gest the acquisition of “ the gas and elec- 
trical supplies ” by the city, and pointing 
out that the city had already obtained 
legislative permission for the establish- 
ment of public baths and playgrounds. 
He might have added the approval at the 
polls of modified municipal ownership in 
the case of the new tunnel railroad. Again 
insisting upon the importance of such a 
positive policy, he added : “ I do not think 
we can win without it.” 

In the mind of ex-Mayor Hewitt, who 
shares with Bishop Potter the honors of 
leadership in the reform movement, the 
problem assumes nearly the same form, 
but he would have it solved by the bene- 
factions of the rich, with some assistance 
from the government. About 40,000 vot- 
ers in the tenement districts, he thinks, 
have become attached to Tammany be- 
cause it is to them not so much a political 
organization as a co-operative business 
enterprise in which they acquire an inter- 
est in exchange for their votes. They 
can be drawn away only by “a revolu- 
tionized material environment and a flood 
of enlightenment.” In his opinion— 
which certainly should ‘have great weight 
—this is the only way by which the power 
of Tammany in its East Side strongholds 
can be broken. But by what agency 
should the environment be revolution- 
ized? From what source should come 
the improved dwelling houses, the pro- 
vision for wholesome amusement, the 
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halls for meetings, the breathing spaces, 
the free institutions like Cooper Union 
“in every ward,” and all the other “ con- 
veniences which modern sociology has 
approved?” In part, he says, from the 
legislature and the municipality, but “ ef- 
fectual action waits for the rich,” who 
could, if they would, regenerate the city 
in a short time, and thus strike off for- 
ever the shackles of Tammany. This the 
rich should do, he adds, in their own be- 
half, to defer the day when democracy 
will compel them to make a good use of 
their wealth. 

There is a little of that dreaded social- 
ism in Mr. Hewitt’s remedy: and it will 
be observed that he agrees with Mr. Cut- 
ting in holding that Tammany’s power in 
New York can be broken only by im- 
proving the condition of the thousands 
whom Tammany has drawn to its sup- 
port by helping them in various ways— 
giving them work by employing them for 
the city or by compelling a gambling 
house or a street railway company to put 
them on its pay-roll; entertaining them 
at dinners and on excursions; interced- 
ing for them with the magistrates; pay- 
ing their fines in the police court, and the 
cost of burying their dead. One would 
attract them by a program for their 
social betterment by municipal action; 
the other by some municipal action plus 
the gifts and philanthropic efforts of the 
rich. There are others who would rely 
wholly upon a promise of honest and 
efficient government, with general re- 
form. Which one of these three policies 
would be most effective in gaining the 
votes that are needed in a great city 
where a Tammany co-operative society, 
with public plunderers at the top and 
dupes at the bottom, now holds a consid- 
erable majority? We do not know; but 
so far as social betterment is concerned 
the average East Side man would prefer 
to receive it from the municipality rather 
than from the millionaire. There are 
arguments against a wide application of 
the principle of municipal ownership in 
New York under present conditions, but 
the popular tendency in that direction 
cannot be diverted by mere denunciation. 
The ‘same arguments do not lie against 
social betterment by municipal action. It 
may be that those striving for good gov- 
ernment here, and in other cities as well, 
will be required to choose between a pro- 
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gram of general reform, with the men- 
acing danger of defeat, and another, with 
a reasonable certainty of victory, that 
promises not only reform, but also, to a 
large body of voters, an improvement of 
their surroundings and social conditions 
which is much needed both for their own 
welfare and for the good of the entire 
municipality. 


The First Cities in the Land 


THERE has always been a healthy riv- 
alry among the great cities of the United 
States. Despite the claims of each, 
springing from a commendable civic 
pride, it has never been settled to the sat- 
isfaction of anybody which is really the 
first in rank. The reader of the follow- 
ing statistics will be competent to draw 
his own conclusions on the subject, or he 
may accept our decision. 

An act of Congress in 1898 called upon 
the Commissioner of Labor to make an 
investigation into the statistics of the cit- 
ies of the United States having over 30,- 
000 population. Altho there are many 
cities having a population less than 30,- 
000 they could not of course claim to be 
really great cities. The current number 
of the Bulletin of the Department of La- 
bor contains the result.of the official in- 
quiry. It seems that 129 cities are em- 
braced in the report, altho the Twelfth 
Census has shown that seven more should 
be included. 

We have not made all the comparisons 
possible between the 129 cities, but from 
the following 13 tables we think a fair 
idea of our foremost and hindmost cities 
can be obtained. First under each head- 
ing we have placed in order the five fore- 
most cities, and after them, beginning 
with the lowest, the five at the foot. We 
may remark incidentally that it has some- 
times been hard to say in which category 
the foremost cities belong. For instance, 
does a high rate of expenditure for the 
maintenance of jails show a commendable 
state of civic life or merely a great 
amount of crime to be suppressed ? We 
have had to decide these questions on 
our best judgment. 

It will be seen that New York City 
leads in population, area, total assessed 
valuation of property, and is the oldest 
chartered city in the land; people are the 
most prolific in Fall River, Mass., and 
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generally all through the Bay State; one 
is most apt to get married in Mobile, ‘Ala. i 
and will die sooner in Charleston, S. C., 
which therefore must be our unhealth- 
iest city. As to temperance, eleven cit- 
ies have no licensed saloons at all, while 
there are more saloons in proportion to 
the population in Atlanta, Ga., and some 
of the small Massachusetts cities than 
anywhere else in the country. Birming- 
ham, Ala., is our most criminal city, or 
else the police there are the most active, 
for arrests are made there more than 
anywhere else. The citizen of Wheeling 
W. Va., is the lowest taxed individ- 
ual; while the average man in Boston is 
the richest in point of wealth. Boston 
also is the most liberal city in appropriat- 
ing funds to keep social order and help 
the destitute; while South Bend, Ind., 
manages to get along with spending one- 
tenth as much per capita. The Massa- 
chusetts cities, as a whole, spend the most 
on their public schools; yet Butte, Mont., 
and Los Angeles, Cal., stand respective- 
lv first and second in the land. On the 
other hand, Charleston, S. C., cares the 
least for education. Following are the 
detailed statistics : 


POPULATION. 


argest: New York, N. Y., 3,437. os igor St 

me 1,689,575 : Philadelphia, Pa., 

Louis, Mo., 575,238; Boston, Mass., 180 B02 
Smallest : Auburn, ie ae "80.345 : Butte, Mont., 

30,470; Canton, 0. 30,667 ; Joliet, TL, 30,720; 

Taunton, Mass., 31,036. 


AREA IN ACRES. 


Largest: New York, N. Y., 197,192: New Or- 
leans, La., 125,600: Chicago, ‘lil. 122, 240 ; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 84, 933; Boston, Mass., 60, 661. 

Smaliest :’ Butte, Mont., 1,350; Chelsea, Mass. 
1,441; Covington, Ky., 1,4 495 ; Altoona, Pa., 1,589; 
Allentown, Pa., 2, 11. 


YEAR OF INCORPORATION. 


Earliest : New York, N. Y.: 1614; Albany, N. Y., 
1686; Philadelphia, Pa. 1701; Richmond, Va., 
1742; Charleston, S. C., 1783. 

Latest : McKeesport, Pa., 1890; Johnstown, Pa. 
1889; Superior, Wis., 1889 ; Pawtucket, R. L,; 
1886; Kansas City, Kan., 1886. 


BIRTH RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


Highest: Fall River, Mass., 38.75: Holyoke, 
Mass., 38.50; New Bedford, Mass., 31.05; Water- 
bury, Conn., 30.86; Cambridge, Mass., 29.29. 

St. Joseph, Mo., 5.99; San Antonio, 
% Seattle, Wash., 8.24; Columbus, O., 
9.03 ; Trenton, N. J., 9.37. 


MARRIAGE RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


Highest: Mobile, Ala., 20.6; Birmingham, Ala., 
18; Dallas, Tex., 17.8; Covington, Ky., 17.7; To- 
peka, Kan., 17. 

Lowest: Scranton, Pa., 2.7; Syracuse, N. Y., 
4.1; Tacoma, Wash., 4.8; ” McKeesport, Pa., 4.8+ 3 
Yarrisburg, Pa., 5. 


DEATH RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


Lowest: Seattle, Wash., 7.43; St. Joseph, Mo., 
8.02; Rockford, Ill., 8. 47; Tacoma, Wash., 8.64; 
Lincoln, Neb., 9.16, 


among the cities. 
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Highest: Charleston, S. C., 39.94; Savannah, 
Ga., 29.37 ; New Orleans, La. 57. 12; San Antonio, 
Tex., 27. 02; Mobile, Ala., 24.07. 


LICENSED RETAIL LIQUOR SALOONS PER. 1,000 Popv- 
LATION. 


No License: Lowell, Mass. ; Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Somerville, Mass. ; Saiem, Mass. ; Chelsea, Mass. : 
Malden, Mass. ; Manchester, N. H.; Charleston, 8. 
=. Kansas City, Kan. ; Topeka, Kan. ; : Portland, 


Flighest : Atlanta, Ga., 9.6; Taunton, Mass., 9.5; 
mage Mass., 9.4; Holyoke, Mass., 9.2; Lynn, 
Mass., 9.1. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ARRESTS FOR ALL CRIMES PER 


1,000 POPULATION. 


Lowest: Covington, Ky., 11.7; og ius th bis 
12.5; Reading, _ 13.8; ‘Dubuque, Ia., 14; 


ester, N. Y., 14 
Highest : ‘Birmingham, F nae 243; Atlanta, ry 


121; Little Rock, Ark, ; Lancaster, Pa., 114; 
Norfolk, Va., 113. 


TOTAL ASSESSED VALUATION OF PROPERTY. 


Richest : New York. , $3,478,325,029 ; Bos- 
ton, Mass., $1,089, +30, ‘ona: Philadel hia, Pa., 
$880,935,265 : Baltimore, Md., $388,242,020; St. 


—_ Mo., $373, 360,9 
we 120,500 ; Quincy, Ill, 


Poorest : Joliet, in 
$4,620,358 ; Lincoin, Neb., $4,777, 835 we City, 


Ia., $5,823,248; Kansas City, Kan., $6,138.8 
TOTAL TAX RATE PER $1,000. 

Lowest: Wheeling, W. Va., $10.40; Allentown, 
Pa., $11.79 ; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Me .° Bridgeport, 
Conn.. $12. 90; Boston, Mass., $13.1 

Highest : Joliet, Ill. $91; no Ill., $84.50; 


Quincy, Ill., $77.20; Lincoln, Neb., $77. 15; Sioux 
City, Ia., $70. 


ASSESSED VALUATION PER CAPITA OF RBAL AND PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY. 


Richest: Boston, Mass., $1,942. ei PS eye 
Mass., $1,125.88 ; Providence, R. I., $ 
oe Cal., $1,027.90; New York N. Y., 


: Joliet, Ill., $101. “fA Lincoln, Neb., 
118.94 ; Kansas City, Kan.. — 9.39 ; Quincy, Ill, 
127.45; Peoria, Ill., $143 
EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA FOR MAINTAINING POLICE 
COURTS, WORK HOUSES, REFORMATORIES, ETC. 


Highest: Boston, Mass., $5.16; New York, N. 
Y., $3.61: Washington, D. C., 93; San Francis- 
co, Cal.. $2. 85; Philadelphia, Pa., $2. 

‘Lowest : Allentown, Pa., 30 cents ; Lincoln, Neb., 
48 cents; Johnstown, Pa., 49 cents 3 Altoona, Pa, 
52 cents; South Bend, Ind., 52 cents. 


EXPENDITURE CAPITA FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

"Highest : Butte, Mont., $5.67; Los Angeles, Cal., 
$5.23; Malden, Mass., $5.11; Spri ngfield, Mass., 
$5.09; Boston, Mass., $5.96. 

Lowest : Charleston, S. C., 14 cents; Birming- 
ham, Ala., 80 cents; Memphis, Tenn., 97 - 
Norfolk, Va., 97 cents ; St. Joseph, Mo., $1.20. 

In order to obtain the foremost “i 
hindmost city in the United States from 
the above table we have used the follow- 
ing method as, on the whole, open to the 
fewest objections. The five cities men- 
tioned first in the tables are, counting in 
‘ order, credited respectively with + 5 +4 
+3 +2 and +1, while the five cities 
mentioned last receive — Sie 3 
—2 and —1. Every time a city 
‘occurs in any table its equivalent nu- 
meral is put down, and the sum total 
of all the numerals equals its final rank 
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record is —3 +5 —1—3=—=—2. We 


should add that all the no licensed cities 
being equally deserving of high honor 
are credited with + 5. The following 
table shows the five highest cities and the 
five lowest by the above method: 


Five First American Cities: New Yor 
+25; Boston, Mass., +18; Philadelphia, Pa, No? 
Malden, Mass. -+8; Chicago, Ill., + 

Five Last ‘American Cities : Joliet, Ill., —17; 
La Neb., —13: Atlanta, Ga., —9; ‘Quincy, 
Ill., —9; Johnstown, Pa., —7. 

We therefore proclaim New York the 
first city in America, and Joliet, Ill., the 
last. 

Professors and students of that branch 
of sociology called “ Statistics ” need not 
tell us our conclusions are unscientific. 
What if they are? This editorial is not 
written to be read during the holidays be- 
fore the American Economic Association. 


re] 
The Musical Outlook. 


MusIcaL organizations—like _ the 
drama, which has always been more or 
less of a peripatetic art—are becoming 
more and more.addicted to the roaming 
habit. There are a few, such as the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and the Oratorio 
Society, that can be heard only in New 
York City;. but most of the others, to- 
gether with.all the pianists, violinists and 
singers, are almost as great rovers as 
were the minstrels of the troubadour age. 
They usually start in New York, and, 
after securing certificates of good artistic 
character from the newspapers (by elimi- 
nating all the censure), they visit other 
cities and towns where musicians are as- 
sured a welcome. A bird’s-eye view of 
music in the Metropolis therefore covers 
practically the whole country. 

Tho the musical season is still young, 
one of its most interesting experiments 
is already nearing its end. This week is 
the eleventh and next to last of the Sav- 
age and Grau English Opera Company 
at the Metropolitan. Mr. Savage is a 
business man who undertook, a few years 
ago, to prove that opera is not necessarily 
aluxury for the rich only. He organized 
a company of fairly good singers in Bos- 
ton and gave a series of performances in 
English, both of operettas and operas, 
which were so well attended that he rent- 
ed the American Theater in New York, 
and prospered there, too. He finally had 
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as many as six companies in the field, 
with interchangeable singers, and was 
reported to have made a fortune. Then 
the demon of ambition tempted him to 
go back on his own principles, to a cer- 
tain extent, and try something bigger 
and more expensive. He got together 
the best singers of his several companies, 
hired the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
doubled the price of his seats. The ex- 
perts shook their heads. They declared 
that the voices of Mr. Savage’s singers 
would prove too small for that vast audi- 
torium and the prices too big for the 
kind of people who would be likely to at- 
tend ‘such performances. 

That these predictions were based on 
a knowledge of the situation was proved 
by the result of the performances and the 
fact that the management, after a few 
weeks, reduced the price of seats. But 
the voices could not be made bigger, nor 
the singers more competent to interpret 
grand opera, by a fiat of the manager. 
While the orchestra, chorus and scenery 
were found satisfactory under the cir- 
cumstances, the singers were, as a whole, 
unequal to the task of doing justice to 
Wagner, Gounod and Verdi. This opin- 
ion was expressed not only by the critics, 
but by the audiences, too. For,-whereas, 
on grand opera nights the attendance sel- 
dom was large, the house suddenly be- 
came crowded when the “ Mikado,” 
work more within the grasp of these 
singers, was mounted. Instead of being 
given only two or three times like the 
grand operas, it was sung nine times in 
one week to such big audiences that the 
management decided to let it run another 
week! Here was the vor populi most 
emphatically expressed. 

One lesson has been taught by these 
performances: the lesson that it is use- 
less to give opera in English unless the 
librettos are translated into decent Eng- 
lish and the singers taught to enunciate 
distinctly enough tc make it clear what 
language they are using. Mr. Savage 
has promised to make an effort to grap- 
ple with these difficulties. He would — 
also do well to return to a smaller theater 
and to his former repertory and scale of 
prices. Let him continue to show—as 
he did so laudably at the American The- 
ater—that opera is not necessarily a lux- 
ury of the rich, and everybody will be 
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ready to gratefully acknowledge not only 
the musical but also the social importance 
of his enterprise. 

While the attempt to transplant Opera 
in English from the American Theater 
to the Metropolitan has not proved a suc- 
cess, there is no reason for doubting that 
Mr. Savage will prosper in other cities 
where his company will sing in smaller 
theaters and to less critical audiences. 
Two days after they leave New York 
Mr. Grau will take possession of the. 
Metropolitan with his company, which 
has been entertaining Western audiences 
since November ninth, and will have been 
heard, before it opens in New York, at 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Denver, Kansas City, Lincoln and 
Minneapolis. The most important change 
in the company will be that while Calvé, 
Emma Eames and Sembrich do not re- 
turn, Melba and Jean de Reszke will 
again be heard. 

Paderewski will not visit America this 
season, and that leaves the field clear for 
the other pianists. Three of them have 
already had their innings, and several 
more are to come. It is remarkable that 
the Hungarian Dohnanyi, just like the 
Russian Hambourg, who was heard here 
last year, and the Russian Gabrilowitsch, 
who recently made his début, should play 
the piano rather after the German man- 
ner than after the Hungarian and Slavic. 
It is the stranger inasmuch as all of them 
are pupils of Leschetitzky, who is of the 
Slavic persuasion. The Germans, no 
doubt, are the leaders in modern music, 
but the piano is more fascinating when 
played in the Slavic and Hungarian way, 
as Liszt, Rubinstein, Paderewski and 
others have shown abiindantly. Madame 
Teresa Carrefio, the fascinating Vene- 
zuelan pianist, who has appeared at two 
of our concerts, lately, has a style of her 
own, virile, dashing and brilliant. She 
does not know what it means to be afraid 
of an audience. 

Among the prominent violinists who 


are to be heard this season it is pleasant ” 
to notice the name of Miss Maud Powell, 


who has been in Europe for two years, 
where she won such honors as usually 
fall only to the prima donna. 
be heard first at a Philharmonic concert. 
The Philharmonic Society, at its first 
concert, produced for the first time a new 
symphony by a twenty-seven-year-old 


She will, 


means. 
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Bohemian named Suk. It proved to be 
well-written, but contained no new mes- 
sage, and was not so Bohemian in spirit 
as the compositions of his countryman 
and master, Antonin Dvorak, whose best 
work, by the way, remains his “ New 
World” Symphony, written in New 
York. The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
recent performance of this symphony 
seemed cold and unemotional to a New 
York audience. Tho this admirable band 


has a new hall in Boston and is appre- . 


ciated there more than ever, it still 
finds time to visit New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and other cities five 
times a year. Mr. Theodore Thomas’s 
excellent Chicago Orchestra has also 
been visiting some cities of the North- 
west lately, but will not come to New 
York on account of the great expense of 
transporting 90 players such a distance. 
On the whole, it must be said that while 
our musical season has some good fea- 
tures, it is less interesting than some sea- 
sons that have preceded it. 


ee: 
Nostrums for Vice 


WHENEVER the community is roused 
up on the subject of social vice the moral 
quack doctors who knov ‘all about it be- 
come a public nuisance, only less offen- 


sive than the evil which they would , 


abate. 

Among them are representatives of 
one particular school of moral quackery, 
which is so sincerely in earnest and so un- 
conscious of its own ridiculous simplic- 
ity that it easily wins a respectful hear- 
ing from people who know better than to 
encourage charlatanry. Their nostrum 
is, “ Higher wages for working women.” 
Just at present this specific is being ad- 
vertised in all the daily newspapers as 
the. greatest medico-ethical discovery 
since the days of Lydia Pinkham. 

The venders of this prescription as- 
sume that salesgirls abandon themselves 
to lives of shame because they are unable 
to “clothe themselves neatly” (depart 
ment store argot) on salaries of “ seven 
dollars a week.” This assumption is u1- 
critically accepted hy the public, which 
enjoys throwing the blame for whatever 
ills society suffers upon well-to-do busi 
ness men, whose success in life is sup- 
posed to have been won by unscrupulous 
It is dramatic, too, to point your 
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finget at a pfospéfoiis tiérchant who 
holds a.pew in Trinity or Grace, and 
whisper in tragic gutturals, “ Thou art 
the man.” 

Nevertheless, the assumption will not 
bear a moment’s examination. It is false 
as an assumption that prostitution is to 
any great extent increased from the vic- 
tims of poverty because of their poverty. 
It is false as an assumption that an in- 
crease Of wages, irrespective of the mar- 
ket relations of demand and supply, 
would be other than a dole of charity to 
working women. It blinds all who be- 
lieve it to the true causes of this evil, 
which demand fearless investigation, and, 
worst of all, it turns the relations of 
cause and effect upside down. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century the wages of agricultural labor 
in England had fallen so low that the 
most frugal man could not keep soul and 
body together and escape the poorhouse 
inold age. The moral quacks knew just 
what the remedy was. They kept on sup- 
plementing agricultural wages by doles 
of bread and money out of the poor rates. 
At length those hard-hearted but long- 
headed brutes called political economists 
took the problem in hand and succeeded 
in cutting off the poor-rate doles. Then, 
to the infinite disgust of the sentimental 
quacks, agricultural wages promptly rose 
to a point which enabled the laborer to 
support his family decently, and, in self- 
respecting fashion, to lay by something 
for a rainy day. 

The perspicacious reader will seize the 
point of this little story. The disgusting 
truth about the wages of working women 
is that prostitution is to a great extent 
the cause and not to any.great extent the 
effect of low wages. A serious investiga- 
tion of moral conditions in any great city 
would disclose the fact that the wages of 
chaste working women are depressed be- 
cause thousands of their frail sisters, 
competing with them for positions, un- 
hesitatingly accept wages less than the 
work of an honest woman is worth, in 
the expectation of obtaining supplement- 
ary income. We venture the prediction 
that if the supplementary income could 
be cut off the general level of woman’s 
wages would rise as quickly as agricul- 
tural wages rose in England after the 
gteat Poor Law Reform of 1835. 

There are serious students of the soci- 
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ology of crime and vice who could tell 
the public what the causes of prostitu- 
tion are if the public had any desire to 
turn for a moment from the sentimental 
moral quacks and listen to a cold-blooded 
scientific diagnosis. They could demon- 
strate, to the satisfaction of any serious in- 
quirer, that prostitution is chiefly main- 
tained by the debauching of girls of ten- 
der years, too young to be ranked among 
“woman wage earners” on salaries of 
“ seven dollars a week.” It is well known 
to all who have taken the trouble to get 
at the facts that a majority of those who 
enter upon a life of shame do so before 
they are seventeen years of age. 

We do not here raise the question 
whether sexual immorality of every de- 
gree and under all circumstances can be 
prevented; but we entertain no shadow 
of a doubt that wanton vice, shamelessly 
pervading and perverting entire quarters 
of a great city, and claiming its victims 
by thousands, can be stamped out. But 
just as an epidemic of contagious disease 
can be brought under control only by a 
wholesale killing of the microbes of in- 
fection, so, only by exterminating the 
agents of contamination can widespread 
moral corruption be destroyed. If the 
public is in earnest in this business it 
must stop talking cant and twaddle, and 
set about the extirpation of atavistic 
wretches and professional criminals, both 
men and women, who ply the trade of de- 
bauching boys and girls. 


os 
Treating with China. 


It is becoming (increasingly evident 
that the crucial question in the Chinese 
negotiations is whether the Chinese Gov- 
ernment is to be recognized at all. The 
issue is frankly stated by the London 
Times as follows: “ If the Chinese Court 
are to have any voice in settling whom it 
is within their power to execute, the de- 
mand for the execution of the criminals 
at once becomes a farce.” On the other 
hand, to refuse such a right is absolutely 
to refuse the most ordinary prerogatives 
of a Government, and to discredit it with 
its own people to a degree that would 
weaken, perhaps destroy, its power in its 
own territory. 

What are the facts? The Chinese 
Court, practically the Chinese Govern- 
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ment, is at Singan fu, an interior city, so 
far irom Peking that it would require a 
very difficult campaign for the allied 
troops to reach it. It is surrounded by 
an army, the most powerful in China, un- 
der the lead of the ablest general in 
China, who is one-of the very men whose 
execution is called for. It includes 
among its immediate councilors at least 
one man to whose influence has largely 
been due the policy of the past two years, 
and who, moreover, is the father of the 
present heir-apparent to the throne. Un- 
questionably, it is not to the interests of 
peace that these two men should remain 
in power, if they can possibly be re- 
moved, but to expect, by anything short 
of a decisive military campaign, to per- 
suade the Empress-Dowager to cause the 
execution of them is an absurdity, which 
must be patent to any one who has given 
any attention to the situation. 

Is there then no method of securing 
the end in view? We believe that there 
is, and that it is the one which has been 
steadily advocated by our Government 
from the beginning. It is simply this, to 
convince the most influential men in 
China that the interests of the Empire, 
not merely its integrity, but its material 
prosperity, will be considered as of more 
value than vengeance for crimes. While 
punishment for wrongdoing must be in- 
sisted upon, not merely for the sake of 
justice, but as a pledge of protection in 
the future, it will not be regarded as of 
more importance than the safeguarding 
of the Empire. In the administering of 
this punishment the Chinese Govern- 
ment must be allowed a somewhat free 
hand. : 

Aside from the practical objections to 
any other policy, indicated above, we be- 
lieve that this policy is the one best 
adapted to secure the ends in view—viz., 
peace, the integrity of China, the general 
prosperity of the Empire, and freedom 
from future disturbances. The advo- 
cates of the Anglo-German policy of ab- 
solute repression claim that a mild course 
was tried in 1860, with the result of the 
recent outbreak, and that similar pro- 
cedure now will insure a repetition of the 
Boxer movement in the future. This we 
do not believe. The argumeni takes no 
cognizance of the great change. that has 
been taking place in China itself during 
the past ten years, and which, far more 
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than foreign aggtession, was the first 
cause of the Boxer movement. It.is un- 
doubtedly true that the seizure of Kiao- 
chau by Germany, of Port Arthur by 
Russia, and of the Kaulun peninsula by 
England ; the assumption of civil author- 
ity by Catholic priests, and similar facts 
weretheimmediate occasion. Butall these 
would probably have been berne had it 
not been for the conviction of the Manchu 
leaders that the Chinese people them- 
selves were being permeated with a de- 
sire for reform, which if allowed to de- 
velop would inevitably result in their own . 
loss of power. Foreign gunboats, rail- 
roads and missionaries were an offense, 
but what was far more dreaded, even 
feared, was the Chinese movement for 
better education, for the adoption of 
western methods. 

The policy of the western nations who 
really desire the integrity and prosperity 
of China is to act in such a way as to 
permit this element to gain strength un- 
til it can secure full control. That can 
only be done by recognizing the existing 
Chinese Government, weak as it is, over- 
looking its many deficiencies, and permit- 
ting the influences already at work to de- 
velop as they will only develop under a 
native régime. Sordid and unpatriotic 
as the Chinese may appear to some, those 
who know them best affirm that there is 
underlying the curious contradictions of 
their character a genuine love of coun- 
try, a love which cannot be ignored with- 
out real danger not merely to the future 
of China, but to the peace of the world. It 
is the worst possible policy to deal with 
the present situation in such a way as in- 
evitabiy to lose the support of a large 
number of the Chinese themselves, who 
may confidently be expected to de much 
to bring about a better condition in the 
Empire. Too harsh, repressive meas- 
ures now will have just that result. Con- 
sideration now may, almost certainly will, 
avoid it. 

& 


A President’s Message is 
more a thing of form and 
convention than it was fifty 
years ago, and it is seldom that it adds 
anything to our knowledge of political 
history or of the politics of an adminis- 
tration. President McKinley's Message 
read last Monday is an admirable state- 
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ment of both current history and policy. 
We especially admire its statement as to 
the position of our Government in the 
Chinese troubles. It is made very clear 
that no impossible indemnity is desired, 
and very happy is the statement that the 
best compensation will be in “ increased 
guarantees of security ” and “ the open- 
ing of China to the equal commerce of 
the world.” We are very glad that the 
President presses the necessity of confer- 
ring on the Federal Courts jurisdiction 
in such international cases as that where 
Italian subjects were murdered by a mob 
in New Orleans. Our Government is at 
present in a most humiliating position. 
The warm praise given to Japan is richly 
deserved and will increase the good feel- 
ing between the two countries. Very 
wise is the recommendation as to the 
trans-Isthmian ship canal, that the objec- 
tions arising out of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty be removed before other action is 
taken. The President makes the expect- 
ed suggestion of a reduction of thirty 
millions in our war taxes, and specifies 
very properly the abolition of the tax on 
charitable bequests. He favors ship sub- 
sidies, for which the best thing to be said 
is that if all the countries came to give 
them, then all the countries will have the 
same reason to drop them, as they are 
proposing to drop the sugar bounty. The 
President’s recommendations for an en- 
larged army and for a cable to the Philip- 
pines are what was expected and ought 
to be accepted by Congress. 


Fad 


Tue INDEPENDENT has been 
for many years active in urg- 
ing the subject of school gar- 
dens on the attention of the American 
public. So far in this country we have 
no general and no systematic movement. 
Europe has gone quite ahead of us in this 
line of reform. In Munich every new 
school building must have provided 
around it twenty square feet for each 
pupil. These grounds are, asa rule, care- 
fully planted. Half of the schools have 
botanical gardens; besides these, there is 
a large general garden for the general 
use of the school. In Leipzig the teachers 
of botany are allowed to-work with their 
pupils in the school gardens; and they 
can take away with them whatever flow- 
ers or cuttings they may need in their 
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studies. The children are taught applied 
botany in the form of horticulture; that 
is, they learn to graft, to plant and to 
transplant ; and a special incentive is af- 
forded to cultivate home gardens. In 
Sweden school gardens include hotbeds, 
summer houses? fountains, etc. The Gov- 
ernment gives a bonus for each garden 
that is established. In Dresden practical 
forestry is one of the subjects under in- 
vestigation, as well as orcharding. The 
girls have a large vegetable garden and 
are given plants from the public grounds 
to carry home for their-family garden. 
Sweden has now two thousand garden 
schools. In France the teaching of agri- 
culture is far more extensive than in any 
other country; but it is not carried on as 
a part of the regular educational system 
—it is extra to all the other departments. 
In our American schools manual training 
has so far been almost exclusively con- 
fined to the use of shop tools; this is an 
error. Every country schoolhouse should 
be surrounded by at least one acre of 
ground—often much more; and a portion 
of each day should be devoted to applied 
study. If the mere acquisition of knowl- 
edge be the end of study, this plan of ac- 
quiring it is surest and most pleasant. 
But the school garden raises education 
to a higher plane; it is the acquisition of 
knowledge for the end of a prosperous 
and useful life. 


Another Experimental be us os ae 
Failure wea 


Colony at Equal- 
ity, Ga., has disbanded, and its 1,000 
acres of land and the improvements 
thereon will pass under the hammer. 
This colony at first seemed likely to suc- 
ceed. It was composed of about forty 
self-sacrificing men and women from 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, highly im- 
bued with Christianity and socialism, 
who settled in one of the best farming 


sections of Georgia. They had consider- 


able money in stock and machinery, and 


‘published a paper. The first year of the 


colony’s experience was very encourag- 
ing ; but the trouble began, as it has done 
sooner or later in all social common- 
wealths, when some of the members failed 
to do their proper share of work. The 
majority of the colonists voted to expel 
them. The drones, however, resisted 


and employed counse} to plead their als 
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leged rights in the courts. The colony 
could not survive the strife, and so the 
old story of another failure is now re- 
corded. Colonies in this country have 
always been shortlived, except those that 
are held together by the strongest kind 
of a religious bond, as the Shakers. The 
religious life in this colony -was appar- 
ently more individual than social, and 
hence was not very coercive. The at- 
tempts to practice socialism amid the 
cold world of competition are like a lump 
of ice trying to keep congealed in a trop- 
ical sea. 
] 


With regard to the claim 
presented by our Govern- 
for an exequator for an 
American Consul at Harput, there arises 
in the minds of some a question as to 
whether it is practicable for us to insist 
upon this. Ordinarily, the appointment 
of consuls is a matter of mutual courtesy, 
and not one that can be pressed against 
the will of either Government. Especial- 
ly is this point argued by some who claim 
that as the resident Americans are pro- 
fessional men, teachers of schools, phy- 
sicians and clergymen, they are not to be 
included under the terms of the treaty be- 
tween this country and Turkey, which is 
regarded as primarily a commercial 
treaty. In fact, this is a mere quibble. It 
has already been decided by the highest 
authority that “ commerce in the treaty 
means any subject or object of inter- 
course whatever.” This view has been 
accepted by Turkey in the lucid defini- 
tion of the people entitled to the priv- 
ileges of extra-territoriality which is 
found in the treaty of commerce of 1862. 
The definition is valuable, altho the 
treaty has lapsed. Furthermore,- in 
1874 the United States agreed with Tur- 
key upon the terms on which Americans 
may hold real estate in any part of Tur- 
key, and in return for the privilege it 
yielded to Turkey the right to enter the 
domicile of American residents in cer- 
tain cases where no consul resides within 
nine hours’ journey of the place which it 
is desired to search. The introduction to 
this protocol of agreement distinctly 
specifies the extra-territorial rights of 
Americans resident in any part of Tur- 
key for any purpose whatsover, and pro- 
fesses to desire to encourage Americans 
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to reside in Turkey. At the time of the 
negotiation of this protocol an objection 
to it was raised that to yield the right of 
search to Turkish officials in places nine 
hours distant from a Consulate would 
compel the United States to appoint many 
new consuls in order to protect Ameri- 
cans in Turkey from arbitrary abuse of 
the right of search. To this view of the 
case no objection was raised by Turkey. 
No objection could be raised, since the 
capitulations cannot be enforced unless 
every foreign Government can establish 
Consulates at will in order to secure its 
citizens in the enjoyment of their priv- 
ileges. In short, the claim by Turkey to 
refuse the right of the United States to 
appoint a consul to any place in that Em-: 
pire where Americans reside is a claim to 
abrogate at its sole pleasure the treaty of 
1830. Such a claim should be treated as 
it deserves, and it is to be hoped that the 
State Department will not waive any of 
our national rights in the matter. This 
consular claim is a matter entirely distinct 
from the indemnity claim. So long as 
there are American citizens in Turkey 
they require protection at the hands of 
our own Government in accord with the 
laws of the Empire in which they live. 
That protection under all the circum- 
stances can best be afforded by the pres- 
ence of United States officials at different 
points in the Empire. That presence is 
in no sense derogatory to the Turkish 
Government, and cannot possibly be 
looked upon as unfriendly. 


a 


The French Government no 
more wants war with Great 
Britain than does the Ger- 
man; but it lacks the strength to resist 
popular passion. President Kruger goes 
to Paris, is received by President Loubet, 
is cheered by the populace, and imagines 
he will have the support of France. He 
starts for Berlin, but is met by a message 
that the Emperor cannot receive him. 
France will do no more for him than will 
Germany; but France flatters him and 
encourages him, while Germany deludes 
him with no false hope. The action of 
Germany is much the more honorable, 
but the French Government would not 
dare to tell the flat truth to the exile. By 
this time he is probably disillusioned, and 


Kruger in 
Europe 
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Editorials 


it is Only amazing that he could have 
hoped for any diplomatic success. The 
most plausible explanation for the failure 
of Lord Salisbury to notify the European 
Powers of the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal is that he did not wish to embarrass 
the French Government and make it im- 
possible for it to give the people the 
pretty spectacular display of the recep- 
tion of Kruger. It might have over- 


turned the Government; and the show 
and noise do not hurt England. 


a 


We have said that no society 
or religious body has any 
ground for complaint of 
broken faith on the part of the Govern- 
ment in its treatment of mission schools 


A Question 
Answered 


among the Indians, and that complaints. 


of that sort which we hear from ‘one 
source are without basis and are liable 
and apparently intended to stir up reli- 
gious enmity among our citizens. The 
Sacred Heart Review insists upon our 
giving an answer to this pointed ques- 
tion, “How many Catholic and how 
many non-Catholic teachers are to-day 
employed by the Government schools for 
the Indians?” How should we know? 
The Indian Bureau makes no difference 
between Catholics and Protestants. It 
knows no distinction. We happen to 
know that there are a number of schools 
in which, through the retention of old 
teachers as the contract schools were 
passed over, nearly all of the teachers 
are Catholics, and numbers are scat- 
tered about in other schools. The ratio 
of Catholics to Protestants in this coun- 
try is about one to six. Whether that 
ratio holds among the teachers in the In- 
dian schools we do not know. The Cath- 
olic papers are giving doleful accounts 
of suffering in Catholic Indian schools 
from which support. has been withdrawn. 
This may be true, as the Government no 
longer aids the schools, if the Catholic 
Church does not make up the deficiency. 
On reservations where rations isstied to 
the Indians are small they will have only 
small rations turned over to the schools 
for the children there. We doubt not 
that Protestant mission schools could 
make similar statements. But there is 
nothing sectarian about the matter any- 
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The city of Liverpool, England, re- 
quires that all children who make money 
in the streets must be licensed. The li- 
cense certifies that they are decently and 
sufficiently clothed; that they shall not 
enter any house or place of entertainment 
for trading purposes; shall not trade dur- 
ing school hours, and shall wear a badge 
when trading indicating whether they at- 
tend school or not. During the last fif- 
teen months over 1,100 children made 
application for license, most of them be- 
ing engaged in selling evening newspa- 
pers. One hundred and sixty-one chil- 
dren, however, were charged before the 
magistrate with trading without a license. 
There seems to be some doubt as to 
whether this experiment has been suc- 
cessful; that is, whether it has produced 
any improvement in the general life and 
conduct of the children, altho a certain 
mieasure of success has attended it. It 
might be well for some of our American 
cities to consider this question, for there 
is no doubt that a great many children 
who make their living on the streets 
should be at home, at school, in the re- 
formatory, or, in fact, almost anywhere 
else than on the crowded pavement. 

Bd 

There is a poem in The Century for 
December that is startlingly and shiver- 
ingly unique. It is by Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, and it is the wail of the oak tree 
on which an innocent victim was hanged 
by a mob. It was almost courageous in 
The Century to publish it, and it indi- 
cates a literary power in Mr. Dunbar be- 
yond what he had exhibited on topics 
that did not so deeply touch his heart. 

& 


The robbery by the German and 
French authorities of the astronomical 
instruments of the Peking Observatory 
made by the Jesuits more than two cen- 
turies ago, to be divided between Berlin 
and Paris, is a piece of barbarism less 
pardonable than the burning of the Han- 
lin Library. The latter vandalism was 
committed by an ignorant rabble; the 
former is by order of Gen. von. Waldersee. 

& 

Oscar Wilde lived as the fool liveth; 
he died as the fool dieth. It was the fit- 
ting end of one who made art take the 
place of religion and pleasure take the 
place of morality. 





FINANCIAL. 


The National Banks 


THE most interesting part of the sta- 
tistical record in the annual report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency is that 
which shows the effect of the Gold Stand- 
ard law, or Currency act, of March 14th, 
1900, in increasing the number of na- 
tional banks and the volume of the circu- 
lation. Up to the end of October there 
had been 509 formal and approved ap- 
plications for authority to organize banks, 
and 348 new banks were actually organ- 
ized, 249 of them (with an aggregate 
capital of $6,575,000) being banks of less 
than $50,000 capital, while 99 (with an 
aggregate capital of $10,900,000) had an 
individual capital of $50,000 or more. 
These 99 could have been organized un- 
der the old laws, but the 249 are of the 
class first authorized by the act of March 
14th. The 348 new banks were not eager 
to issue circulating notes, for they de- 
posited in all to secure circulation only 
$5,348,200 in bonds, or about 30 per 
cent. of the sum which they might have 
used in this way. The profits of circu- 
lation, believed by many poorly informed 
persons to be very great, were not large 
enough to attract more than 30 per cent. 
of the amount which the law permitted 
these banks to deposit as security for 
notes. The increase of bond-secured cir- 
culation for all the banks since the enact- 
ment of the new law has been $82,454,- 
270. 


The Comptroller that 


recommends 
loans to directors and executive officers 
of the banks be subjected to additional 


restrictions. By investigation he has as- 
certained that 17 per cent. of the national 
bank failures have been due to excessive 
loans to directors and officers, and that 
on June 29th, of 28,709 directors, 18,534 
were indebted directly or indirectly to the 
banks under their management. The 
sum thus owed by these directors and by 
2,279 officers and employees who were 
not directors was $202,287,000, which 
was equal to 32% per cent. of the capital 
of the national banks of the entire coun- 
try. Mr. Dawes admits that many of 
these loans are among the safest that the 
banks make, and he is unwilling to sug- 
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gest restrictions that would tend to keep 
active and responsible business men out 
of the service; but he thinks there should 
be additional safeguards, such as are pro- 
vided in the pending Brosius bill, which 
forbids the granting of a loan to an of- 
ficer or employee until application for it 
in writing shall have been approved by a 
majority of the directors or Executive 
Committee ; and which also provides that 
the directors may fix the limit of «credit 
for any one of their number, and that 
when no limit has been fixed, a director’s 
application for a loan must be in writing 
and approved by two of his associates. 
While some danger may arise from 
loans to directors, the restrictions and 
penalties proposed would be burdensome 
and irritating, and the injurious effect of 
them upon business in the centers of ac- 
tivity might be more serious than the risk 
to which depositors are sometimes ex- 
posed in the absence of them. It is large- 
ly a question of the soundness and suff- 
ciency of the securities offered. The 
Comptroller makes a very redsonable rec- 
ommendation concerning the restriction 
upon loans to one individual. Because 
the resources of banks outside of their 
capital are so much larger in the great cit- 
ies than elsewhere, the law permits the 
loaning of a much greater percentage of 
total assets in the small communities than 
in New York or Chicago. An amend- 
ment is suggested which would permit 
the large banks to make such a loan in ex- 
cess of one-tenth of the capital, provided 
that it is less than 2 per cent. of the total 


assets. 
& 


Financial Items. 


THe American Exchange National 
Bank is to be heartily congratulated on 
the completion of its new building at the 
corner of Broadway and Cedar Street. 
The outside is of Westerly granite and 
Indiana limestone, while marble is free- 
ly.used within the building, and the very 
latest improvements are seen in the 
vaults. The bank was started in 1838, 
and its first location was 52 Wall Street. 
In 1857 it moved to its present location, 
arid the building at that time crected was 
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Financial— Peebles 


considered the finest banking building in 
the city. David Leavitt, George S. Coe 
and financiers equally eminent have been 
presidents of the bank. Dumont Clarke 
is now president, and Edward Burns is 
cashier. The directors include such well- 
known gentlemen as Henry K. Sheldon, 
Samuel D. Babcock, W. Bayard Cutting, 
John T. Terry, J. Rogers Maxwell, John 
Claflin, William P. Dixon, Christian T. 
Christensen, Henry W. Maxwell and L. 
C. Weir. The bank has a capital of 


$5,000,000, with surplus and undivided 
profits of $2,964,045.57, and total re- 
sources of $41,224,516.63. : 


....subscriptions will be received on 
December 7th next by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
for $10,000,000 of the Third Avenue 
Railroad Company’s first consolidated 
mortgage 4 per cent. 100-year gold bonds, 
these being part of a total authorized 
issue Of $50,000,000, of which $13,443,- 
000 are reserved to retire the outstanding 
bonds of all other issues of the company 
and its controlled lines. The price is 
104% and accrued interest ; and the sub- 
scriptions, opened at 10 a.m., will be 
closed at 3 p.m., or earlier, on the same 
day. The principal of these bonds is pay- 
able on January Ist, 2000, and both princi- 
pal and interest are unconditionally guar- 
anteed by the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
road Company. The Third Avenue Com- 
pany owns or controls 269 miles of road, 
and has a valuable franchise unlimited in 
duration. The new bonds will ultimately 
become an absolute first lien on all the 
conipany’s properties, including the con- 
trolled companies. The fixed charges of 
the company and the lines controlled by 
it, after the issue of $35,000,000 of the 
new bonds as authorized, will be $2,095,- 
689, and this is to be reduced by refund- 
ing operations. It is estimated that after 
the completion of electrical equipment 
the net earnings will not be less than 
$3,000,000 ; and that'the surplus earnings 
of the Metropolitan, after the deduction 
of its own fixed charges, will increase to 
nearly $6,500,000 the total of net earn- 
Ings available to meet these fixed charges 
of about $2,000,000. The Third Avenue 
and the Metropolitan companies control 
the entire system of surface traction lines 
in the Boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx. Bonds awarded are to be paid 
for on December 14th. 
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Druggist: “Pills; my young man?” 
Young Man: “ Yes’m.” ‘“‘ Druggist: ‘ Anti- 
bilious?”” Young Man: “No; uncle.”—Yale 
Record. 


...-Don: “T hear that all the lights in town 
went out while you ‘were calling on Marie.” 
Pete: “Yes, it was a close call.’’—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 

.... That is an unusually fast boat.” 
“What! That old tub?” ‘Yes. Don’t you 
see it tied to those iron rings with a wire 
rope? ’—The War Cry. 

....-. What are the names of that newly mar- 
ried couple in the next flat?” “‘ Oh, we can’t 
find out for a few weeks; each now calls the 
other ‘ Birdie.’ ’—Jndianapolis Journal. 


....Crimsonbeak: ‘‘I got the opinions of 
two eminent lawyers on a certain question of 
law the other day.” Yeast: ‘“ Were their 
opinions the same?” “ Yes; $25 each.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


.... Visitor: “ Say, you are de guy wot treats 
fellers as gits jagged?” Dr. Glitter: “I treat 
inebriates.” j7isitor: ‘“ Well, I'm one o’ dem 
fellers, an’ seein’ it’s your treat, you kin gimme 
a little whisky.”—Chicago News. 

....'' When does a man become a seam- 
stress?” “ When he hems and haws.” “ No.” 
“ When he threads his way.” ‘ No.” “ When 
he rips and tears.” “No.” “ Give it up.” 
““ Never, if he can help it.”—E-xchange. 


...l knew a young lady from Michigan, 
To meet her I never should. wichigan. 
She’d eat of ice cream 
Till with pain she would scream, 
And she’d order another big dichigan. 
—E xchange. 
...-Cholly Gayboy: “I undahstand you we- 
mahked that no girl would evah be likely to 
marry Gussy Whitless or me because we are 
too fastidious?’ Miss Sharpe: “ Oh, no! You 
misunderstood me.” Cholly Gayboy: “ Oh— 
aw—then you didn’t say that?” Miss Sharpe: 
“No; I said you were two fast idiots.”—E-x- 
change. 


... Said the teacher to the grammar class, 
To which our boys belong: 
“The horse and cow is in the field, 
Now, what in that is wrong?” 


“ The cow and horse is in the field,” 
Spake one in manners versed; 
“ Because, you know, ’tis more polite 
To mention ladies first.” —Life. 
....The car was full. It could, however, 
still follow the line. She entered. I stole a 
glance at her. My attention was immediately 
arrested. I pondered a moment on the excel- 
lence of the police service. Then I tried 
again; she saw me. I had been bluffing, 
so I threw up my hand. The action was ap- 
propriate for the conductor entered at that 
moment. “ Fare,” said he. I referred him to 
her. He agreed with me. And so, collecting 
herself, she rose, nature’s fairest: flower. As 
she passed me, she dropped a slight courtesy. 
This I took and shall keep forever.—Yale Re¢- 
ord. 





INSURANCE. 


Valued Policy. 


Ir may be that readers who now and 
then see mention of “ valued policy ”— 
which is always disapproved by under- 
writers and always assumed to be for the 
safeguarding of the policyholder—do 
not understand what the thing means. A 
valued policy may be briefly defined as 
one which expresses and makes its own 
value—that is, a policy good, as a col- 
lectible demand, for the sum mentioned 
on its face. Of course this can be so 
only because the law declares it so, and 
the law enters into every contract. State 
after State has enacted such a law, and 
if the majority were always right and the 
law always wise any further discussion 
would be wasted upon a closed case. In 
the sober old State of Vermont, by a 
heavy vote in the lower House, a bill to 
that end has been accepted, thus: 

“Whenever any policy of insurance shall be 
written to insure any real property,-and the 
property insured shall be wholly destroyed 
without any criminal fault on the part of the 
insured or assigns, within the meaning of such 
policy, the amount of insurance written in such 
policy shall be taken conclusively to be the true 
amount of loss and measure of damage when 
totally destroyed.” 

This is not well phrased, certainly, for 
the last three words must be by all rules 
of construction applied to some one of 
the three or four substantives preced- 
ing them, whereas we must suppose they 
are meant to apply to the property in- 
sured ; however, that is a small matter. If 
a man has a $1,000 policy on his house, 
and the house is entirely destroyed, his 
loss is $1,000—that is the declaration. It 
has a plausible sound. It is the old 
“wager” view of insurance—the com- 
pany bets $1,000 to $2 that the house 
will not burn within the time; if it does 
burn the company loses the bet and ought 
to pay forthwith without question. Un- 
less the company can prove incendiarism 
it shall have no defense; no inquiry shall 
be made about value. 

The answer is that this is not the nature of 
insurance, which is a wager only mathemati- 
cally. Insurance is indemnity for loss actually 
sustained, up to a stated maximum. If the 
policy was obtained for $1,000 when the house 
was worth only $800, or if there has been a 
decline in value, it is unjust and immoral to 
exclude inquiry about value, and legislation 
cannot make it otherwise. 

But the company has no right to issue, or to 
continue, insurance above true value? It 
seems so—yet the owner has better facilities 
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than the company for knowing the value, and if 
it is said that it is the company’s business to 
inspect and find out that may be so; but the 
expense of acquiring and keeping up such 
knowledge, at its peril, would have to. enter 
into the rate, and then the old grievance of 
high rates would be hightened. 

There are people who say that such a law 
tends to lower rates—the New Hampshire 
Commissioner says so, for one. Is that natural 
—is it-possible? To say to men that if they 
can get a round amount of insurance, and if 
the building is destroyed and the company can- 
not prove incendiarism the insurance shall be 
collectible—what is the tendency? 


& P 
One Matter of Thankfulness. 


Even those who are not pleased with 
the result of the election cannot avoid 
admitting that a large aggregate amount 
of engagements were expressly made 
contingent upon the result which did oc- 
cur; this was a very unusual form of 
election betting, and that it existed is in- 
disputable. It is also indisputable that 
the general expression of feeling is that 
of relief from tension, and that-there has 
been since the result was known, on the 
morning after the vote, a greatly active 
and upward movement in securities, as 
well as in things which may not be un- 
questionably secure. This is from reac- 
tion, doubtless—from the feeling that the 
strain is over, and during the last weeks 
of October there was the lull which ac- 
companies suspense. The meaning is 
taken to be that uncertainties about fun- 
damental matters are ended; that for an- 
other four years things will move along 
the same lines; that there is to be no 
change in the standard of value, and that 
“confidence ” may itself feel confident. 

Those who really believe that the suc- 
cess of the other candidate would have 
been followed by still better results must 
still recognize and rejoice at the results 
which have already come and are indi- 
cated as still to come. And there is one 
immediate benefit to one interest that cer- 
tainly has its deep troubles: the insur- 
ance interest profits by the: upward turn 
of .the financial markets. There has 
been some little relaxation of the terrible 
advance in 1900 upon the terrible ad- 
vance in burning which 1899 made, and 
the-rise in market quotations will bring 
an appreciated aid in helping out the bal- 
ance-sheets for the end of the year. This 
is one point about which there are genu- 
ine thanks at this thanksgiving date. 





